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WASHINGTON IRVING. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


‘*« As that new grave was covored, the beauty of a 
sunset of extraordinary splendor was poured over it 
as a last farewell; and as the sun went down over 
the Rockland Hills, and the gold of the clouds faded 
into gray, and the glory of the rolling river died in 
the leaden dulness of the night, there were few of 
the thousands returning homeward from that day’s 
pilgrimage whose hearts were not moved within 
them.”—Paper of the day. 


Tury have laid him at rest, and that sun-gilded 


hill 

At whose base his loved Hudson rolls sparkling 
and still, 

Which his fancy has peopled, his footsteps have 
trod 


Is his monument now, and his pillow its sod, 
And his beautiful grave tells his story; 
As that river, his life-stream flowed tranquil and 
kind, 
As bright as those sunbeams, the rays of his mind, 
And as gentle, their heart-warming glory. 


They have laid him at rest, and his spirit has fled, 

And all that was mortal of Irvine is dead! 

But the sail that first shadowed San Salvador’s 
wave, 

And the halo that rests around Washington’s 
grave, 

In the light of his genius shine o’er him; 

Whe the hearts he has lightened, the homes he 

endeared, 


Which his brilliancy brightened, his sympathy | 


cheered, 
As a loved and a lost one, deplore him. 


Rear o’er him no column, no vainly carved stone; 
That river, those hills, are forever his own! 


They are full of his presence, they echo his name, | 


{n the scenes he has pictured is mirrored his 
fame — 
They bloom in the beams of his glory; 
While that river shall roll, whi!= ‘ ose hill-tops 
shall stand, 
“The ripples that break upon §: ayside’s strand 
Shall scroll his loved name on his »-wn native land, 
And his beautiful grave tell his story. 
C. W. L. 
Irving’s Birthday, April 5. 
— Knickerbocker. 


JENNY AND JAMIE. 


Jenny in fine array; 

Jamie so far away; 

Jenny in silken attire; 

Jamie in muck and mire; 

Jenny full aud with plenty to eat; 
Jamie without a morsel of meat. 











WASHINGTON IRVING.--OUR ORDERS. 


| Jenny must needs have diamonds ‘o wear, 


Laces and feathers, and gems for her hair; 
Jamie’s clothes are tattered and torn, 
His luckless boots so cut up and worn, 
That he thinks with dismay, 
On the fast-coming day, 
When “‘ upper ’’ and ‘‘ sole * will both give away, 


Oh, Jenny! just think 
That we’re now on the brink 
Of a struggle most mighty and fearful; 
And that soon Jamie’s head 
May lie midst the dead, 
On a field so pitifully dreadful. 


Then give up your diamonds, your silks, and your 


aces, 
Throw by all your follies and cease all your races 
After fashion and dress; 
And strive to think less 
Of what you will buy; 
And more, how you’ll try 
To bear your own share 
In this sorrow and care 
That darkens our nation, once blest; 
And fervently pray 
That bright peace soon may 
Shine on Jamie and all of the rest. 
G. G. 


—Philadelphia Press, 


OUR ORDERS. 


WEAVE no more silks, ye Lyons looms, 
To deck our girls for gay delights! 

The crimson flower of battle blooms, 
And solemn marches fill the nights. 


Weave but the flags whose folds to-day 
Droop heavy o’er our early dead, 

And homely garments, coarse and gray, 
For orphans that must earn their bread. 


Keep back your tunes, ye viols sweet, 
That pour delight from other lands! 

Rouse there the dancer’s restless feet; 
The trumpet leads our warrior bands. 





And ye that wage the war of words 
With mystic fame and subtle power, 
Go chatter to the idle birds, 
Or teach the lesson of the hour! 


Ye sibyl arts, in one stern knot 
Be all your offices combined! 

Stand close, while courage draws the lot, 
The destiny of human kind! 














From The Christian Remembrancer. 
The Catastrophe of Santiago. The Weekly 

Register, February 13, 1864. 

Tus recent frightful calamity at Santiago 
has, from the first, refused to be classed 
among mere accidents,—among those visita- 
tions of God before which we must hold our 
peace in awed, uninquiring submission. Per- 
haps the mere vastness of the calamity ac- 
counts for this general sentiment. Perhaps 
it is simple human nature to trace to some 
cause, and to pursue to some end, any gigan- 
tic mischance, the consequence of human mis- 
take or folly ; but there are circumstances in 
this case which undoubtedly quicken and— 
as many say—justify this tendency; and 
which, from the first, asserted for it, alike in 
spectator and listener, a moral weight, as a 
thing full of teaching and of consequences. 
Not only were the two or three priests—who 
saw the flames spread with what must have 
eeemcd miraculous speed—and the lookers- 
on—who, in frenzied helplessness, had to en- 
dure an ordeal only less terrible than what 
was passing within those doomed walls—en- 
gaged in the very moment of agony in seeking 
a meaning, accounting for, making resolu- 
tions, deriving some lessons from the hideous 
seene enacting under their eyes; but the 
world of men to whom the news was brought 
received it in the same didactic attitude of 
mind, a8 a thing from which something was 
to be learnt, and (in direct opposition to the 
habit of thought belonging to our time) 
never for a moment entertained the idea 
merely as an inscrutable event, over which 
they could only sigh and wonder. By every 
one it has been received as something de- 
signed to convey a lesson ; as something with 
a meaning, which it is given us to discover 
and to profit by. It has been assumed on 
every side that the lives of those two thou- 
sand victims cannot have been poured out in 
vain ; they must effect some change in the 
world’s mode of thinking and acting ; there 
must be a purpose in this huge sacrifice,—in 
this concentration of human suffering. An 
event so startling and appalling must needs, 
through the agency of pity and terror, en- 
force some conviction on men’s minds, and 
compel to consideration. Weare aware that 
this natural train of thought is open to grave 
abuse ; that it may, to many persons, on con- 
sideration, appear even unreasonable ; but 
this is no argument that it ought to be sup- 
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| pressed as wrong or unjust on the face of it ; 
|for we are constituted to look for a Provi- 
dence in great events, using this word in 
marked distinction from a divine judgment. 

This need of being accounted for led the 
priests, in the very sight of the conflagration, 
to attribute it to the direct favor and mercy 
of Heaven. Possibly apprehending that 
some might call it a judgment, they were 
driven to assert it a crowning and distin- 
guishing grace ; they were compelled to de- 
clare every sufferer a saint, and each death a 
martyrdom, and their country, which hith- 
erto had wanted martyrs, an infinite gainer 
by this new army of intercessors. And we 
really do not see that there was anything else 
for them to say, not only to the miserable 
relatives, but to themselves. Such an event, 
happening on such a day, and in consequence 
of unparalleled exertions to do honor to that 
day’s especial object of adoration, and befall- 
ing the particular class who had been most 
docile to their teaching,—who had lived in 
the dogmas then celebrated, with absolute 
submission and a very passion of enthusiasm, 
—and considering, too, that the object there 
exalted had been systematically set forth to 
these victims as a more intelligible Provi- 
dence, a more intimate and familiar Guar- 
dian, tenderer and more indulgent to human 
infirmity than even the Redeemer of the 
world :—in such an event they ought, we 
repeat, to labor to trace the direct visible fin- 
ger of Heaven, marking its approval. As 
honest men, they ought to receive it as a 
strong confirmation of their faith, or it ought 
to shake their belief to its centre. We do 
not say that indifferent persons, or members 
of other communions, would be led to see 
any particular or supernatural intervention 
in this event, or that they need regard the 
catastrophe on that particular day as other 
than a mere coincidence ; but men who teach 
of the Blessed Virgin as perpetually manifest- 
ing herself on especial occasions and crises 
of men’s fate, and working always in mercy 
of the most intelligible character, and who 
saw the multitudes whom they had trained 
in these ideas struck by death in the mo- 
ment of prompt obedience and eagerest devo- 
tion, they must welcome it as a mark of, we 
will not vaguely say, Heaven’s, but of the 
Virgin’s, signal and distinguishing sanction 
and grace, and of the divine favor promised 
by her. This was on the one side a neces- 
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sary interpretation of the event. The lay 


inference was as inevitable. If the men of 
Santiago had not devotion enough to be pres- 
ent at the magnificent celebration that had 
collected so vast a crowd of women, it is very 
certain that the sights and sounds of that 
terrific half-hour would not change indiffer- 
ence into belief; we may say, on the con- 
trary, that coldness or contempt turned very 
naturally into fury toward all who were con- 
cerned in collecting that excited feminine 
gathering, whether by impassioned exhorta- 
tion, or reckless splendor of decoration. 

Some people have denounced the atheism 
of the enraged clamorers against priestcraft 
and ‘ idolatry,” as though this were the 
worst feature of the whole tragedy ; but the 
impartial reader feels that such a spectacle 
could not be witnessed in utter forgetfulness 
of the occasion which had lit up the disas- 
trous conflagration ; nor could the careless- 
ness of a few subordinate officials, or the 
want of ‘ vomitories’’ for the imprisoned 
crowd, be reasonably expected to satisfy the 
cry for a reason and a cause, which the heart 
sends up under such terrible appeals. Thus, 
while the clergy were led by an inexorable 
logie to congratulate Chili on its new army 
of martyrs, the laity were led, by what they 
thought the logic of facts, to denounce 
fanaticism, and a blind obedience to fanatical 
teachers, as the very ground and source 
of their present anguish. 

The British public, of course, has viewed 
the event as a warning against what it calls 
**mariolatry,’’ which it sees written with 
fingers of flame, without nicely considering 
whether this instruction can be logically 
deduced from it. The tone of * enlightened 
public opinion,’’ which would interfere with 
no one’s creed, and leaves every soul to the 
free exercise of its religious convictions, spoke 
in the Times. But here, again, accident was 
not allowed free scope as an agent. The 
event was made a lesson against extravagance 
and want of moderation: whatever is im- 
moderate entails disaster ; whatever we do, 
whatever we believe, let us be reasonable. 
A dogma it was explained may even be true 
in itself, but if held without moderation, it 
ceases to be true, and sooner or later comes 
an explosion. Jt has not fallen in our way 
either to see or hear this cala.nity called a 
judgment: most people, indeed, carefully 
guard against this interpretation; for the 





most unreasonable Protestant cannot say that 
the priests’ scholars were more guilty in the 
matter than the priests themselves, and yet 
these were the victims, while the priests 
escaped. However, we are given to under- 
stand that, in certain obscure quarters, the 
event is made capital of asa judgment,—a 
judgment upon poor, ignorant women, maid- 
servants, and children. 

The Christian Observer we see, in addition 
to the train of reflection obvious to a Protes- 
tant organ, uses the event as an occasion for 
(we suppose) backing Mr. Kingsley, without, 
however, falling into his snare—the snare 
fatal to rhetoricians—of proper names. It is 
not very easy to get at the exact truth in that 
confusion of horrors; but, choosing those 
reports which reflect most strongly on the 
priests, it declares its resolve not to be 
shaken by any counter-statement. It will 
believe no Roman Catholic priest in the 
world, even on his oath, in any matter 
affecting the interest of his church. 

The English Roman Catholic press, in a 
vatural dilemma, finds it an occasion for say- 
ing a great many things. Indirectly, the 
event gives an opportunity for the use of that 
copious and resounding vocabulary of abuse, 
which is its speciality. It is furious against 
every comment from without. Remarks 
which seem to us inevitable, they call blas- 
phemous ; and as, in all public excitements 
the second thought of everybody is the 
Times, they fly out into transports at that 
organ’s comments ; and, because the Times 
says that if the priests had wished to set the 
church on fire, they could not have laid their 
plans better, they assume that the Times 
charges the priests of Santiago with a deliber- 
ate plan for burning church and congregation 
together. 

‘‘ It is hideous and horrible,’’ says the 
Tablet ; ‘it is revolting to the mind and 
degrading to our common nature, that a 
catastrophe so awful should have called forth 
such commentsas the Times and many of the 
London newspapers have this week pub- 
lished. The Times of Monday, February 
Ist, refreshed and edified the English public 
with all the resources of its hideous blas- 
phemy; according to the diabolical sug- 
gestion of the writer in that paper, the con- 
flagration was more than an accident,”’ etc 
**Could the arch fiend himself insinuate 
better than this? ’’ etc. Incidentally, this 
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event furnishes an occasion to mark the/| 
difference of tone so constantly observable | 
between Roman Catholics of the old stock | 
and the more zealeus body of converts who 
must, one would think, not seldom disconcert 
their brothers older in the faith. Thus, ina 
letter signed ‘‘ Robert Canon Smith,”’ we 
find the Virgin’s Post-office thus explained 
away :— 


** Among other assertions of a Chilian 
writer, for the purpose of exciting hatred 
against the clergy, 1s one to the effect that 
there was a letter-box into which the super- 
stitious women of Santiago were instructed by 
Father Ugarte to throw their letters to the 
Blessed Virgin. The Chilian who wrote this 
knew well, as the editor of the Register 
remarks, ‘ that he was giving a maliciously 
false version of a very simple circumstance, 
which all Catholics understand.’ The edi- 
tor gives a perfectly clear explanation; he 
says, ‘ We presume no Christian will deny 
the efficacy of prayer. We are told on di- 
vine authority that when two or three are 
gathered together in the name of the Lord, 
he is amongst them. 

‘¢ ¢ Catholies, it need not be said, believe in 
the communion and intercession of the saints. 
Novenas, in honor of particular saints in 
every country, and of the queen of all saints 
in all countries, are ordinary incidents of 
Catholic devotion. 

‘¢* Qn these occasions it is a common prac- 
tice for the faithful to intimate in writing, 
but anonymously, to one of the priests of the 
church, their desire that the prayers of the 
flock might be requested in favor of the ‘ in- 
tention”? (which is not expressed) of the 
writer, A. B., or C. D., orany other anonyme 
that the postulant may have chosen for the 
occasion ; and before the commencement of 
divine service the officiating clergyman, 
whoever he may be, requests the prayers of 
the faithful for those unexpressed intentions 
accordingly.’ This is the whole mystery of 
the ‘ Letter-box,’ which has called forth so 
many vile calumnies and blasphemies, both 
here and in South America.””— Weekly Regis- 
ter, February 13th, 1864, p. 106. 


Yet in the same paper we have the ‘‘ Post- 
offiee ’’ itself defended, and almost enforced, 
under the well-known signature H. W. W 
in the following terms :— 


‘* What is most remarkable in English 
Protestants, who write about Catholic coun- 
tries, is, not their ignorance or their profane- 
ness, but their narrow-minded bigotry. The 
writers before us are a remarkable example. 
For instance, a devoted pricst, named Ugarte, 


| office.’ 





had introduced in Santiago what the Protes- 


tant writers call + The Virgir Mary’s Pust- 
The writer from the spot says that 
he would ‘ outstrip the Catholie world, and 
had invented a celestial post-office, by which 
direct communication in writing was obtained 
with the Virgin Mary.’ ‘This obviously 
points at something like that which Catholics 
well know to have existed in Europe. With 
regard to St. Aloysius, many of your readers 
must, like myself, have witnessed it at Rome, 
and some may remember an account of it 

ublished in the Weekly Register in June, 

862. It was at first a pious imitation of a re- 
markable act of St. Stanislas. This saint 
(who, as all the world knows, died in the Je- 
suit noviciate at Rome) had drawn by lot, ac- 
cording to the custom of the house, the name 
of St. Laurence as his patron for the last 
month of his life. He was in perfect health 
and in the dawn of opening youth. But his 
desire of death was so strong that he wrote 
to St. Laurence a letter, entreating him to ask 
for him that he might be removed before the 
then approaching festival of the Assumption, 
It is not for us to criticise the acts of a saint, 
even when they depart from the ordinary 
course, and the result seems to show that in 
this instance he acted under aspecial exeeption- 
al direction, by which his own desire was moved 
to ask that which was the will of God for 
him ; for, contrary to all appearance of prob- 
ability, the suit was granted. When some 
years later the cultus of St. Aloysius was sanc- 
tioned by the Church, and introduced with 
general joy and thankfulness in the Roman 
College in which that saint died, and in the 
church belonging to which his relics still re- 
pose, one of the Fathers suggested to the pu- 
pils that those who had favors to ask should 
write letters to St. Aloysius, as St. Stanislas 
wrote to St. Laurence. To a Catholic, at 
least, all this seems most natural and grace- 
ful. The idea was immediately taken up, 
and from the Roman College, in which it is 
still kept up, it has spread, I may say, to the 
whole a Many days before the festival 
of St. Aloysius, letters to him arrive from all 
quarters of the globe; many, I was glad to 
hear, from England. I need not say from 
more Catholic countries. The mass of them 
are brought in on the eve of the feast. They 
are of all sorts ; some mere ordinary-looking 
letters, some enclosed in embroidered cases 
like purses or reticules. There is in front of 
the altar, under which lie the mortal remains 
of the saint, a large opening which, when I 
saw it, was completely filled with such let- 
ters, brought in (in a sort of procession) and 
placed there on the eve of the feast. Others, 
especially those more richly ornamented, were 
hung about the altar. 1 need hardly add 
that none of these letters are ever opened. 
They are kept till the last day of the term, 
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and then burned, unopened, by the youths 
of the college, who amuse themselves by 
guessing, as they see how the flames ascend, 
whether the saint means to obtain what the 
writers have asked. ‘To any Catholic it will 
seem 60 natural as to be in no way surprising 
that a devotion so full of faith and love, and 
which so much brings the writers into con- 
nection with the unseen world, should be re- 
warded by marked answers to the prayers 
made. The only thing wonderful would be 
if it were not so. I heard many instances in 
which requests, conveyed in letters to St. Aloy- 
sius, had been obtained by him, contrary, as 
it seemed, to all hope and expectation. One 
instance, which I heard on good authority, I 
may repeat. The practice had been intro- 
duced in the Junior Seminary at Genoa, in 
which the late cardinal archbishop feared 
that it might lead to irreverence and super- 
stition. He proposed to the Jesuit Father 
who had the charge to open some of the let- 
ters, ou the ground that all letters written 
by the boys in the seminary, were, by the 
rule, to be read. The Father replied that 
this applied only to letters to people in this 
world. However, the archbishop took up 
one, the writer of which he knew by the 
hand, and saying, ‘ I am sure that this dear 
boy (who isone of my seminary) would wish 
me to read whatever he writes,’ took upon 
him to break the seal. I never heard any 
other instance in which such a letter was 
opened. It ran something thus: ‘ Oh, dear 
saint, help me; I am in great perplexity. 
My father wants me to be a priest, and I am 
sure I have no vocation. But he has put me 
in the seminary, and what makes the matter 
worse is, that the cardinal archbishop has 
shown me special kindness and promises me 
a benefice. Oh, dear saint, do help me.’ 

‘‘T do not profess to know, but from the 
manner in which the Protestant writer de- 
scribes ‘ the Virgin Mary’s Post-offiec,’ I can- 
not doubt that the good priest, who is the 
object of his abuse, has introduced at Santi- 
ago the custom of writing to Our Blessed 
Lady such letters as have so long been writ- 
ten to St. Aloysius. Neither do I doubt that, 
like them, these letters are seen by po mortal 
eye. John Bull will, of course, ask what, 
ies is the use of them? This is what I 
mean by speaking of narrow-mindedness and 
bigotry.’’—Jbid. p. 106. 

We infer, then, that the natural teaching 
to the convert from the terrible catastrophe 
at Santiago is not warning but example. It 
is clearly considered that this system of let- 
ters should be encouraged in England, and 
the man who carried it to an enormous pass 
at Santiago, is the ‘* good priest,’’ the ‘ de- 
voted priest.”’ But we are not left to infer- 





ence ; the writer of this letter calls upon the 
/Roman Catholics of England to follow the 
exiumple of Santiago :— 


“I may call attention to a fact which I 
have not seen noticed. The Feast of the lm- 
maculate Conception concludes at Santiago 
‘the Month of Mary.’ The same feeling 
which in our latitude has led to the devotion 
of the month of May to Our Blessed Mary, 
naturally induced pious people there to de- 
vote to her the month which begins on the 
8th of November and closes December 8th, 
a season which corresponds to the last three 
weeks of May and the first week of June 
among us. How far this has been generally 
og: in the southern hemisphere I do not 

now. It wouldseem worthy of adoption, and 
has the additional advantage of combining the 
‘Month of Mary’ with the great Festival of 
the Immaculate Conception.’’— Ibid. 

Thus the lesson to be derived from this preg- 
nant fact, according to the writer of this sug- 
gestion, is the expediency of doubling the 
period of time already devoted to the worship 
of the Blessed Virgin in our northern hemi- 
sphere : and whereas, at present, there is only 
one month called by her name, hencefprward, 
let there be two. We write the word worship, 
though we know we lay ourselves open to the 
testy remonstrance of another correspondent 
of the same paper, whom we take leave to 
suppose one born in the Church he defends, 
and who, in complaining of a sensational ser- 
mon preached to a Pragbyterian congregation, 
sAYS,— 

‘* But Mr. Wood's logic is not the only 
thing at fault ; for he (I beg his pardon for 
saying 60, but I cannot help it) told a delib- 
erate untruth—uniess he chooses to shelter 
himself under the plea of the grossest igno- 
rance—when he told his people that the‘ cel- 
ebration at Santiago had for its object the 
adoration of the Virgin; ’ ‘ that the Virgin 
was an object of worship in the Romish 
Church, and the idolatry of the Virgin was 
set forth in her liturgy.’ ’’ 


For have we not authority for the word 
worship, when the Tablet, on a solemn ocea- 
sion, translated the words in the Pope's De- 
cree of Dec. 8th, 1854, urging all Catholics 
‘* colere, invecare, exorare tealissimam Det gen- 
ttricem,’’—-*+ Let all the children of the Cath- 
olic Church most dear to us, hear these our 
words, and with a most ardent zeal of piety 
and love, proceed to worship, invoke, and 
pray to the most Blessed Virgin Mary, Moth- 
er of God, conceived without original sin’’ 
—( Tablet, Jan. 27th, 1855) ,— and, besides, 
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can the writer of this remonstrance seriously 
maintain that that vast crowd of women, 
wrought up to such a pitch of devotion to the 
Virgin on that particular day, did not wor- 
ship her with all their hearts unreservedly, 
and in the fullest belief that they ought to 
do #0? In what light would these poor wo- 
men and, we venture to add, Ugarte himself 
have regarded ‘* Catholicus’s disclaimer ’’? 
Unglish Roman Catholic papers, in speaking 
of the occasion, call it an ‘* act of religious 
homage to Almighty God,’’ and write that 
the doomed congregation had ‘“ met for the 
last time on earth to worship God;” but 
would this language have described intelligi- 
bly to those women the nature of the service 
they were engagedin? Wethink not. They 
would have thought it applied to some other 
solemnity, not to that night’s celebration. 
And here we are brought to the question 
which this deplorable loss of life has raised 
in our own minds, this sacrifice of women; 
and it is this,—how far it is justifiable to adapt 
a religious system especially to the nature 
and sensibilities of women? What sanction 
is there for making use of feminine impres- 
sionableness and, we may say, weakness? 
How far is it tolerable for men to force on a 
particular development, because it proves it- 
self acceptable to minds both by training and 
nature slow to reason, eager for excitements, 
and ready to put implicit faith in what com- 
mends itself to their romance? This is a 
question which by no means confines itself to 
one creed or aspect of Christianity ; wher- 
ever there is direct and exclusive appeal to the 
feelings, women respond most readily and im- 
plicitly ; but in the present case the consid- 
eration is, certainly, the use made in the Ro- 
man Church of the Blessed Virgin’s ‘* deified ’’ 
womanhood to quicken and inflame the devo- 
tional instinct of women as such, to secure 
them in their allegiance, and to strengthen 
by a feminine phalanx the Church’s position 
All we have learnt of 
South America for thirty or forty years past 
has shown that, exclusive of the priesthood 
and the religious orders, the body of the de- 
vout has consisted of women and the Indian 
population. The European blood iteelf is, 
we learn, pretty universally tinctured with 
the native element, constituting a race which, 
while proud of the dignity of their male an- 
cestors, unites with it some of the charac- 
teristics which distinguish the aborigines of 





America. Of the Indians, it is hardly un- 
fair, according to all accounts, to say that 
their original conversion was almost too easy 
a work. They seem to have at once accept- 
ed the adoration of saints as a substitute 
for their previous worship. It has been said 
that their Christianity is formed of the ruins 
of their mythology ; and the reports of all 
travellers agree in raising a picture of a zeal- 
ous but material form of religion amongst 
them,—an emotion that finds its most natural 
spontaneous expression in what appeals to 
the senses, in an object or objects short of the 
divine Essence. Throughout the whole of 
Spanish and Portuguese America this is the 
case. Through Mexico, Peru, Chili, Brazil, 
and Paraguay, the descriptions are given in 
identical language. We have a right to ap- 
ply to any of these countries the words of a 
writer on Mexico :— 


‘‘ But amongst the lower classes the wor- 
ship is emphatically the worship of Her who 
herself predicted, ‘From henceforth all gen- 
erations shall call me blessed.’ Before her 
shrines, and at ali hours, thousands are 
kneeling. With faces expressive of the most 
intense love and devotion, and with words of 
the most passionate adoration, they address 
the mild image of the Mother of God. To 
the Son their feeling seems composed of re- 
spectful piety, of humble but more distant 
adoration ; while to the Virgin they appear 
to give all their confidence, and to look up 
to her as a kind of bountiful queen, who, 
dressed in her magnificent robes and jewelled 
diadem, yet mourning in all the agony of her 
divine sorrows, has condescended to admit 
the poorest beggar to participate in her woe, 
whilst in her turn she shares in the afflictions 
of the lowly, feels for their privations, and 
grants them her all-powerful intercession.”* 
—'‘* Life in Mexico.”’ By Madame Calderon 
de la Barca. 


This reverence for the Blessed Virgin’s per- 
son has been, by whole populations, concen- 
trated on certain favorite images,—party fa- 
vorites and often rivals. Until lately, under 
the freer spread of European ideas, the men 
of South America were more wanting in 
devotion than in a certain sort of belief. 
When first stirred by the impulse of rebel- 
lion or of liberty, their idea was to engage 
these minor divinities on their side, not to 
disown them. Men educated up to the high- 
est standard of their country, and taking 
leading parts in the important and stirring 
events of their day, thought it not incompat- 








ble with Christianity to pit virgin against 
virgin,—the Virgin de los Remedios against 
our Lady of Guadaloupe,—to believe that one 
supported Spanish interests, the other those 
of the liberal party ; to dress up the Gachu- 
pina, the Spanish patroness, as a general ; to 
ery, ‘Ferdinand and the Virgin forever !”’ 
under the teaching of the priest-soldier, Hi- 
dalgo; and when the opposite party pre- 
vailed, to strip the revered image of sash and 
orders, and sign her passport to Spain. Un- 
der any political excitement, and the intense 
interests involved in it, these men were rather 
led to domineer over the saints than to deny 
them a certain efficacy. Incredible transac- 
tions * show the terms on which the leaders 


*Itis not out of place here, as giving some 
idea of the character of this political religion,— 
this material view of spiritual agency,—to insert 
the ‘‘ celebrated decree,’’ dictated by Rosas, en- 
titled, the ‘* Destitution of St. Martin,’’ and ac- 
complished by his leading men. It need not be 
explained that the “ Unitarians ’’ were a political 
faction, or that the decree is to all appearances 
rank Erastianism. 


**DESTITUTION OF St. MARTIN. 
** Viva la confederacion ! 

““BueNnos AYRES, 2Ist July, 1839, the 30th year of Lib- 
erty, 24th of Independence, and 10th of the Argentine 
Confederation. 

** Tue Government considering,— 

“ist. That this town, placed, since its founda- 
tion, under the protection of the French saint, 
Martin, Bishop of Tours, has been hitherto un- 
able to set itself free, either from periodical 
scarlet-fevers, or from continual droughts and 
epidemics, which have destroyed, on various oc- 
casions, our fields, our harvests, and our cattle, 
or from extraordinary risings ofour river, which 
almost every year destroy a multitude of the 
works and buildings of the people along its 
banks,—that although the small-pox has disap- 
peared, it is owing solely to the discovery of 
vaccination, and not to any efficacious or sensi- 
ble diligence on the part of the patron saint to 
free us from the dreadful calamity. 

**2d. That in the invasions of our frontier 
Indians, and in the civil and foreign wars by 
which we have been afflicted, we have been 
obliged to have recourse, in the first place, to 
our only Virgin of Lujau, and in the second 
place to the Virgin of Rosaico, and of Mercedes 
and to Santa Clara, also virgin, by whose help 
alone we have triumphed, whilst our French pa- 
tron has remained quiet in heaven, without af- 
—" us the slightest protection, as was his 

uty. 

** 3d. That now, abandoned by him at a time 

when we are attacked by external and. powerful 

enemies, when his protection in a military char- 
acter would appear most proper, and when he 
should divest himself of all partiality for his 
own ceuntry, he has been careless of doing so 
in a marked manner ; and it was therefore ne- 
cessary that Saint Ignatius de Loyola—with that 
noble and chivalrous- heroism which so distin- 
guished him when he lived in the world, and in- 
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of parties stood with their heavenly patrons, 
and the sort of religion that may grow out 
ofa dogma materially received, and materi- 
ally treated, by people who have not the 
slightest doubt that they are good Christians. 
Twenty or more years of unrestricted inter- 
course with Europe have modified these 
ideas, and probably changed them in the 
male portion of the community, such as are 
of rank and education to be affected by this 
intercourse, into a conscious scepticism. All 
reports of travellers speak of churches de- 
serted by the men, or at least the gentlemen, 
of the population ; or if they enter them, it 
is, we are told, to observe and comment on 
the kneeling groups of women. As far as 


fluenced no less by his friendship for the soil 
which he, together with his brother, had such a 
share in conquering and colonizing, and where 
his followers have since founded several lucra- 
tive missions for his order, and by well-grounded 
hope oftheir speedy restoration — should go 
forth in his turn in our defence on two consecu- 
tive occasions, in company with the Virgin of 
Rosaico, thus facilitating for us the destruction 
of an English army of eleven thousand men on 
the 5th July, 1807, and stranding the French 
vessels forming part of the unjust blockade 
which we now suffer, as was the case last year, 
on the 3ist July, the anniversary of his ascen- 
sion to heaven. 

“4th. That it is a duty of the government, 
with that might and majesty of the public power 
with which it is invested, and in virtue of the 
high patronage which it has reserved to itself 
in all the churches of the republic for these ben- 
eficial restorations alone to restore all matters, 
whether sacred or profane, civil or religious, for 
the benefit of the people, purifying the admin- 
istration from evil foreign Unitarian servants, 
whether alive or dead, and rewarding the good 
services of the good servants of the holy and na- 
tional cause of the confederation. 

*©Sth. That the services which have been 
rendered to us in this order in the year just past, 
as well as those which we hope may be contin- 
ued to us present by the celebrated Spanish war- 
rior Saint Ignatius de Loyola, are so much the 
more meritorious that they have been volun- 
tary, thus emulating those which were rendered 
by his illustrious brother Don Jose M. de Loy- 
ola in the conquest of Paraguay,—and that, be- 
sides all these merits and services, he is now 
established and naturalized with his own house 
and family in the republic, which quality does 
not exist in the foreign patron whom we have 
had hitherto. 

. ‘*For all these considerations it is decided 
hat— 

*©ist. The French Unitarian, Saint Martin, 
Bishop of Tour, who has been hitherto patron 
of this city, having forgotten us for his own 
countrymen, for the traitor Reverra, and for 
the rest of the Unitarian savages, and having 
Jost the confidence of the people and Govern- 
ment, shall be discharged forever from his em- 





ployment of Patron of Buenos Ayres, such ar- 
rangement corresponding to public security, and 
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we know, the real authority and influence of 
the Church of Rome in South America is rec- 
ognized only by the poor of different castes 
and hues, and by the women of all classes ; 
and we judge that the efforts of the priesthood 
are, whether in despair or not, confined to 
keeping those classes true to their allegiance, 
even to the point of indifference to the im- 
pression they may produce upon men who 
appeal to reason, and wish to share in the 
enlightenment. of the age. The most san- 
guine advocate, for instance, can hardly ex- 
pect, in the nineteenth century, to persuade 
a man of business—a man actively engaged in 
affairs—to write letters to the Virgin or the 
saints. He may even be devout ; but there will 
be felt an incongruity between the man and 
the occupation, which must always have ren- 
dered it impossible to suggest such a measure 
to him. The practice altogether, wherever 
it obtains in our own day, is, we take it, a 
sign in the popular, working priesthood, of 
ubandoning men to their fate, and centring 
effort and contrivance upon those who may 
be still called their clients. It is a sign of 
retreating upon the sensitiveand the ignorant. 
Can H. W. W., who advocates the practice, 
suppose that the boys of the seminary he 


to the better and more efficacious protection of 
vur rights in the holy cause of the confedera- 
tion. 

** 2d. Taking into consideration the length 
of his services, there shall be allowed him, for 
purposes of retirement and recreation, a yearly 
pension of four wax candles (one to the pound), 
and one mass, which sh:ll be said on his own altar 
in the cathedral on his own day. 

** 3d. The naturalized citizen, Saint Ignatius 
de Loyola, shall be nained Patron of the city, 
with the rank and honors of Brigadier-general 
and the use of the Federal motto. 

** 4th. The same device shall be borne in fu- 
ture by his followers, who are to enjoy in perpe- 
tuity the pension of eight hundred dollars per 
month, which is assigned to it. 

** Sth. The most excellent holy patron shall 
select yearly the same forty hours, with sermon, 
which were formerly celebrated by his predeces- 
sor, without prejudice to any that he may him- 
self’ have previously celebrated. 

“6th. There shall be every year, from the 
vigil until three days after his celebration, pub- 
lic illuminations, fireworks, climbing the pole, 
pea-shooting, and ‘ carne cuero’ in the square; 
and the negroes shall assist with their national 
dances of ‘ Camdomba’ and ‘ Malambo,’ 

“7th. His installation shall be solemnized 
this present year in the Cathedral Church, at 
which the Government, represented by its Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, as well as all civil and 
military corporations, shall assist on such day as 
the Government shall appoint, according to the 
following ceremonial: Unthe eve and on the 





mentions, those that write letters to St. Aloy- 
sius, or those that burn them, will retain any 
pious recollections of these exercises, should 
they once leave the society of priests and that 
atmosphere of surveillance and restraint in 
which they have been kept, to mix with men 
of the world? Indeed, we infer that the 
burners already treated the matter from an 
amused point of view. It is with women 
only that, in any country, and at any period, 
such a custom could really obtain in any se- 
riousness ; and we must assume, also, only 
among women held down by the trammels of 
race, training, and prejudice. We do not bx- 
lieve, in spite of Hl. W. W.’s assurances, that 
the custom is spreading over the whole world; 
that this sort of corregpondence is really a 
common feature of Romanism. The enor- 

8 liability to abuse must confine it to 
Bab barbarous, or exceptionally fanatical 
societies ; and in no society, whether barbar- 
ous or otherwise, will women be found in the 
trustful reliance he rests in, that their effa- 
sions will not be read by mortal eyes. What 
human hands write, they will fear that hu- 
man eyes may read; and it is impossible, 
we boldly say, but that the correspondence 
will frequently be influenced by this pereua- 


day itself the streets between the Jesuits’ house 
and the Cathedral shall be lined with troops, 
unter the command of the Inspector-General of 
Armas The Reverend Father Jesuits shall 
conduct the bust of His Excellency the holy Fed- 
eral Saint on a bicr, in solemn procession, from 
their house to the Cathedral, seems by 
the Reverend Diocesan Bishop, by the Senate and 
Clergy, and all the religious communities, the 
school-children with their masters, and by tie 
African brotherhood of San Benito de Palerme. 
Four generals shall carry the bier, and the 
troops employed shall present arms as it passes, 
firing a general discharge at the entrance of the 
most excellent patron into hisnewchurch. ‘the 
fortress and admiral shall also salute with re- 
duced charges. My first aide-de-camp shall 
precede the bier, mounted on a horse capari- 
soned after the fashion of this country; the 
‘pillow,’ surcingle, and other harness, to be 
of deep scarlet, and its head-gear of the same 
color. 

‘* He is to carry the baton of Brigadier for the , 
holy patron, and a morocco case with gilt orna- 
ments, containing this decree, which shal) first 
be laid at the feet of the saint, and then placed 
in the Baptistery. The daton shall be placed in 
his hand, and one of my chief officers, who shail 
represent the Minister of the Interior and of 
Worship, shall pronounce an oration from mem- 
ory on the occasion. 

*¢ This is hereby published and communicated 
to all whom it may concern. 

“Signed, J. M. Rosag.’? ’ 








sion, and by the exciting consideration that 
the paper is committed to the custody of men 
to whom the inner mind of the writer is a 
subject of interest and possible curiosity. 
When he himeelf, in vouching for the sacred 
inviolability of these epistles, yet has to re- 
cord an instance where the seal was broken, 
and the contents made public, we can only 
admire the prodigious capacity for believing 
conspicuous in some converts. His readers 
can hardly be convinced by a general argu- 
ment so supported. Even taking the Virgin’s 
Post-oflice to be what he asserts it to be, and 
no worse, they will infer, that if men of 
known worth and character open the letters 
of boys, whose contents can excite only the 
mildest of curiosit#§ surely, there is more 
probability of priests unknown, and their 
characters unvouched for, opening lette 

of the inmost thoughts of female devotee 
female penitents, whose condition of mind is 
important to the interests of their commu- 
nity. And this perfectly independent of the 
grosser abuses to which such a system posi- 
tively invites persons of low and material ten- 
dencies. 

We must consider, in spite of the defence 
and advocacy we have quoted, that the case 
of Santiago, as far as it has reached us, is 
extreme ; the excitement in the women, and 
their passion for theatrical glitter somewhat 
batbarous; the conduct of the priedts in 
working up this love of show into a frenzy, 
exceptional in its vulgar audacity ; and even, 
in spite of what we know of St. Alfonso de 
Liguori’s teaching, the concentration of re- 
ligious zeal on the Blessed Virgin, local in 
its extravagance. But extreme cases often 
furnish the best illustrations, and whatever 
the superstitious excesses, as they appear to 
most people, of South American popular re- 
ligion, these excesses have all their origin in 
the logical refinements of some speculative 
intellect. When exceedingly subtle minds 
put forth some intricate speculation, and call 
upon simple, ignorant people to work it out, 
and show it in action, the actual result upon 
the minds of the eimple people must be some- 
thing scarcely intelligible or recognizable to 
the subtle suggestor. Men cannot be made 
acute by having refinements and paradoxes 
put before them. They will treat the thing 
with such powers as they have, and see with 
undiecerning vision. A subtle mind may, 
for instance, persuade himeelf that it helps 
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to exalt our conception of the divine Nature, 
by placing steps and degrees between this in- 
finite Greatness and Goodnvss and mere err- 
ing humanity. Heexpects men to reverence 
the Supreme Intercessor more profoundly, by 
constituting an army of intercess»rs, who de- 
rive their powers from him. If he places the 
Blessed Virgin above all the hierarchy of 
heaven, he assumes th men’s apprehension 
of heights immeasurably beyond that height 
will be advanced and elevated. It is not our 
affair here as to what may be actually the 
case with his own mind, but with the igno- 
rant disciple this graduated scale is pretty 
certain to fail of its purpose. The common- 
est type of human nature stops short of the 
highest where it can, and will not raise itself 
to what requires efforts of the nobler, pain- 
ful faculties, if it be invited to rest midway. 
Ifan intermediate object of adoration is per- 
mitted, indolent minds will not occupy them- 
selves with that which demands a strenuous 
and more abstract effort of thought and soul. 
By the mere fact of acvepting a lower object 
of adoration, they are hindered from getting 
beyond. If they are to say their prayers 
primarily to the Virgin, the theory of her 
being but a medium has little practical 
weight. The rest is a mere question of the- 
ology for divines to settle. We fully believe, 
that with the mystical writers who have de- 
veloped this doctrine, the great Source of all 
honor and all gifts is not and has not been 
forgotten. They can maintain a clear chain 
of ideas, and where their language seems to 
centre all thought on the creature, they yet 
hold in reserve the distinct perception of a 
Creatort: they see the light of Infinity be- 
yond. But they cannot communicate this 
safeguard by a mere reservation here and 
there, The object to which they give prom- 
inence, on which they exhaust the powers of 
language, which they invest with the perfec- 
tion of clemency, and represent as at once 
powerful and yet divested of fear, will not 
fail to dazzle the unpractised mind till it 
cannot entertain, or but dimly, any other 
idea ; till the whole soul is possessed by it, 
and it absorbs all the devotion. Need we 
wonder if many cannot gethig her than Her 
to whom they are encouraged to bring their 
troubles, to make their petitions,—her who is 
represented as more indulgent, more able to 
sympathize than her divine Son,—her to whom 
that Son can refuse no request? That with 
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them the Son is a name, the Virgin a fact ; | 
the Son an abstraction, the Virgin a reality ! | 

Because minds of this class are incapable 
of wide and comprehensive thought, the lesser 
object occupies the whole space, obscuring 
the distance. Giving all they are called upon 
to give to the Blessed Virgin, they have no 
more to give; their reservoir is dry. There 
is, we fully believe, no more sure way of 
raising a dense superstition than setting 
speculative minds—minds absorbed in mys- 
teries and separate from the business of life 
—to teach the ignorant. The conclusions, 
without the processes that have led to them, 
—if they take effect upon ignorance at all,— 
are pretty sure to be apprehended with a 
material grossness in proportion to the fan- 
tastic subtlety of the train of argument that 
led to them. Thus an imaginative ascetic 
spiritualizes the concerns of this life and the 
habits and manners of mortals, and transfers 
them to his dealings with angels and de- 
parted saints. By an infinite elaboration, he 
connects himself with the unseen world ; 
through a vast chain of intelligence, he sup- 
poses himself able to communicate with the 
departed. A letter to St. Stanislas is written 
under a perfect understanding of a vast, 
complicated, invisible agency, which shall 
convey to the saint the thoughts and words 
of which he desires him to be cognizant; 
but this practice, in the hands of the vulgar, 
loses all intricacy of idea. They write be- 
cause they are given to understand that, if 
they put a request in the form of a letter, 
and address it to a saint in heaven, it will be 
granted. They have not a higher notion of 
Omnipotence and Omnipresence than this 
transaction, followed by this response, pre- 
sents. These attributes are in act ascribed 
to the object addressed, though not necessa- 
rily in words; the disciple, in ignorance, 
commits a sin from which the intellectual 
acuteness of the teacher preserves him. What 
he teaches is a transfer of that trust in man, 
which is the greatest earthly snare, to the 
courte of heaven; what the learner receives 
is the idea of an omnipotent Being who is 
yet not the supreme Being. 

This working of one class of minds upon 
another of an absolutely different training 
and organization is shown in its extreme 
effects where women accept the teaching 
and act out the subtleties of scholastic as- 
ceticism. Women have by nature a large, im- 





plicit faith: they have also a reverent sense 
of two superiorities over them, where man 
has but one, two intelligences higher than 
their own,—God the supreme, and man his 
vicegerent. In all matters involving the ex- 
ercise of pure reason and abstract powers of 
thought, women feels her inferiority and 
need of guidance, while fully alive to cer- 
tain gifts in herself that man wants. But 
all the more, because she feels that she has 
a province of her own, does she submit to 
her head in things beyond her easy, natural 
range, where thought is a conscious, sus- 
tained, laborious effort. Prone to worship, 
prone to lean, unvisited by doubt, apt to 
learn, she has a pleasure in submission, in 
bowing to authority, in the consciousness 
that her trust outstrips her reason, in a 
double faith,—faith in her religion and in 
him™that teathes it. This docility to her 
teacher is given to man in trust. She is an- 
swerable to God; but men are answerable 
to her and to their conscience for the use 
they make of this influence. We may say 
that this docility makes it easier to women 
than to men to be believing and devout; but 
it also leads them captives to a blinder su- 
perstition and a lower phase of hero wor- 
ship than men often fall into, when they 
discard those safeguards of intuitive percep- 
tion and mother wit with which they are 
gifted. Logical extremes, subtleties, and 
refinements are congenial to woman’s na- 
ture if she is led to them by a sufficiently 
persuasive and competent authority; but 
this leader is essential, and she must be 
able to see and recognize her natural guide, 
the masculine intellect. Man leads man, 
but woman is not led in the highest affairs 
of the soul by woman. She does not act in 
the management of thought and the regula- 
tion of faith without the sanction of her 
natural head. And who can say that in 
requiring this guidance she is not fulfilling 
a law of her being, without which the whole 
order of things could not be maintained? 
The feeling of women towards their spirit- 
ual guide and pastor, which is so constant 
a theme for satire and ridicule, is only one 
form of acknowledging this subservience. 
Men have no feeling that answers to this 
sentiment toward their teachers in spiritual 
things, and they despise it in woman, or are 
angry, or envious, as the case may be; but 
this difference caused by sex is, in the sim- 








plest and noblest sense of the word, natural 
within just limits, but also of all things 


ment to become sentimentalism, and the 
other, with conscious, cunning hands, plays 
upon the weakness for inferior purposes, for 
mere power and aggrandizement, or for the 
sake of parading a train of zealous followers. 
Under these conditions, the differences we 
claim as a just basis of influence become the 
most fertile source of mischief and extrava- 
gance that can be named. 

In immediate connection with this question 
is the cultus of the Virgin at the point it has 
long been tending to, and has now reached. 
We venture to say that if there had been no 
appeal, unlawful and unwarrantable, to the 
weaknesses of women as such, in the pop- 
ular inculcation of this worship, it could 
never have attained its present form. We 
suppose that no one will dispute that as- 
cetics and women have developed and fos- 
tered it to its present proportions. Women 
accepting the teaching of men who acquire 
a more absolute sway over the feminine im- 
agination for recoiling from their domestic 
influence, and shrinking from and hardening 
themselves against their attraction. Men 
and women can in no state be absolutely 
independent of one another. While they 
think at all, they must contemplate man- 
kind under this distinction, this double as- 
pect, and even find something agreeable in 
the difference, and if the interest in. each 





other is checked in its obvious manifestation, 
it does not therefore cease to affect the mind, | 
or to influence the train of thought; the; 
natural changes into the transcendental, the | 
material into the ideal. Hence, the men | 
who have shunned the companionship and | 
influence of women as inconsistent with the 
heights of sanctity have elaborated in their 
cella the idea of a woman of divine and im- 
maculate perfections ; and women, on their 
part, have received this represeitation as 
almost the revelation of purified and sub- 
limed masculine intelligence, as something 
excogitated by men raised above the weak- 
ness of humanity, and thus gifted to por- | 
tray the ideal of perfect and divine woman- 
hood. The result, we see, is doubtless a 
natural consequence of principles and prac- 
tices which might have seemed, at the out- 


set, to tend to a wholly opposite develop- 
ment. 
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But this, we must eall it, sentimental 


expansion of the heart towards ‘ deified”’ 


liable to abuse, if the one side allows senti- | feminine nature, though congenial to human- 


ity under certain conditions and forms, is 
clearly not congenial to others. No one can 
pretend that it finds any response with men 
engaged in the practical affairs of life. It 
recommends itself to the simple and ignorant 
under certain teachings ; to subordinate races, 
by nature impressionable and unreasoning ; 
and it wakes a strong passion of devotion in 
women of excitable natures, whose reason has 
not been cultivated, and who, being en- 
couraged to place themselves under the 
patronage of a benignant being who under- 
stands and sympathizes with their trials and 
temptations more intimately even than He 
who took upon him our flesh deigns to do, 
find it easy to conform themselves to so 
indulgent a doctrine, and one which invitee 
a certain unrestrained, uncritical expansive- 
ness of thought and phrase ; but to ordinary 
men the strain of devotion, and of the lan- 
guage in which it is expressed, is puerile. 
They may not acknowledge as much to them- 
selves ; they may not discriminate or know 
what dogma it is in the Christianity set 
before them which gives this impression: but 
we think wherever this ardent devotion to the 
Virgin has a very prominent place, the active 
ruling male population will be found to treat 
religion, or perhaps we should say devotion, 
as a thing for the inferior classes and for 
women, not a personal affair. And there, 
too, we shall see that the instructors in 
religion will virtually give up the men as 
beyond their reach, and apply all their power 
and energies to strengthen their influence on 
women as the only means of maintaining a 
hold on society. 
And this seems to bring us to a question 
which must have perplexed, or at any rate 
been discussed by, every mind. Are women 
more religious than men? It seems on the 
face of it as if they must be. It is not only 
in Santiago, or in Paris, that the congrega- 
tions are made up of women. Who prepon- 
derate in our own churches? who make ur 
our weekly congregations ? who remain long- 
est, and are the most tractable pupils in oui 
Sunday-schools? who attend our religious 
mectings ? who are the readers of religiour 
books? who respond most readily to the 
teacher’s lessons ? who hang with most atten- 
tion and trust on the preacher’s words? wne 
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repay his efforts with the most cordial 
reaponse? who can be most constantly 
pointed out as the friend of his ministerial 
labors? to whom does he go for sympathy 
and help? We might enlarge on this theme 
for pages. Certain it is that the greater 
portion of religious effort, even in our own 
country, might seem to be expended on and 
by women. Is it really, then, better to be 
born a woman? Is salvation easier and more 
attainable by women? Does it meet in them 
with fewer obstacles and impediments? If 
this greater impressionableness is to be a 
sign, if this readiness of response is to argue 
all that at first sight it seems to do, there 
could be but one answer; but it is very 
clear that the question cannot be settled by 
statistics. Multitudes of religious teachers 
and writers do so settle it, unquestionably ; 
but we think not to the interests -of true 
religion. We believe our whole popular 
religious literature is influenced by this im- 
pression, whether consciously held or no. 
We cannot take up a tract or a treatise that 
has sold by its thousands or hundreds of 
thousands, without feeling convinced that 
the writer has had the feminine reader in his 
thoughts. He trusts to his unsupported 
assertion ; he launches into forms of inter- 
pretation and lines of speculation, he utters 
prophesies and takes retrospects, which he 
would not venture upon if he thought men— 
educated men—would read him. All schools 
have this exclusively feminine literature. 
Women, we should feel sure, buy Dr. Cum- 
mings’s effusions ; women buy all the vague, 
diffuse, fanciful, and often daringly ignorant 
commentaries, and paraphrases, and ‘* char- 


acters’? drawn from Holy Scriptures. Wo- 


men are the recipients of nine tenths of the 
tract societies’ publications. Women read 
the religious tales by which men support 
their own views, and convict those of their 
opponents. 

It is a great deal easier in all these cases 
tv adapt the subject to the reader than to 
take the line of adapting the reader to the 
subject; but when the easier method is 
followed, and popular religion addresses 
itself mainly to what are considered the 
natural characteristics of the feminine mind, 
a counter and evil influence works beneath 
the seeming good, very injurious to the 
permanent interests of the cause at heart. 
And if sv, we are necessarily driven to assume 





that what seems the superior religious ele- 
ment in women cannot all ring true metal ; 
that constitutional religion, an aptitude by 


nature to receive impressions, to accept. 


teaching—though excellent. qualities when 
rightly used—may be abused, may be hollow, 
and may imply nothing at all. The religion 
of the renewed nature is a thing apart from 
this bias or temperament, and we may say is 
of no sex. The whole teaching of St. Paul 
is of this character; with him, where he 
enforces the great truths of the Gospel, there 
is literally neither male nor female ; to all 
he says, ‘‘ In understanding be ye men,” 
neither man nor woman does he address, or, 
shall we say, humor, as such, in speaking of 
spiritual things. When he singles out the 
Christian women of the Church for exhorta- 
tion, it is to enforce upon them such moral 
duties as nature itself teaches, and which 
stood in danger of being forgotten under the 
new illumination. Every Christian doctrine 
is enforced, without consideration of sex, on 
both alike, not because such a precept 
or practice was especially adapted to the 
tenderness or weakness of woman. And yet, 
as being all things to all men, this principle 
of selection might have been looked for if it 
had been comformable to the purity and the 
growth of the gospel. It is clear that some 
in his day had begun this system of one-sided 
teaching. There were men to lead silly 
women captive, and silly women to be so led 
by them. In the question of that worship 
of the Virgin, which is so congenial to the 
women of Roman Catholic populations, and 
seems to be a distinguishing mark of their 
religion as opposed to that of men, we do not 
say that the adaptation of it to the feelings 
and temperament of women has been deliber- 
ate; but they have responded with enthu- 
siasm, and men have not,—that is, men who 
carry on the business of life,—and hence the 
whole tone of teaching and the method of 
enforcing it have become feminine, per- 
suasive to women, and regarded by men asa 
cultus, beautiful, perhaps, but only adapted 
to the feminine understanding. It is for 
them, men feel, and to satisfy the demands 
of feminine sentiment, that the Virgin is 
portrayed in the manifestations of herself 
which are put forward for popular instruc- 
tion, as with a laxer sense of justice than is 
compatible with our idea of God’s perfections, 
with 9 strong partisanship, with a romantic 
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tenderness for picturesque sinners, with an can be really eloquent on the subject of the 
almost indiscriminate appreciation for homage , Virgin, and say the prettiest things, and yet 
as such, as well as with an especial indulgence | let it be seen that they themselves do not par- 
for women’s errors and weaknesses. We) ticipate in the remotest degree in the faith 
would not wound any one’s sense of rever-| that wins their sentimental homage, and 
ence; but no man can read ‘“* The Glories of | which they think so beautifully congenial to 
Mary,” and not own all this, though the | woman’s nature. They can applaud her in 
traths might be differently rendered. And|the tasks of benevolence or asceticism to 
how much docs this weak element affect the | which she devotes herself, without feeling 
whole standing of revelation in men’s minds {| committed toa step in the same direction. 
whose insight into domestic religion is of this ; And where this is carried on long enough, and 
nature? For what may not this elaborate | thelanguage is gallant and fervent enough 
system of superstition and fanaticism be | there will be found a sort of acquiescence in it 
answerable ? as being a hopeful sign, as tending to good, as 
Wherever women are singled out for re- | opening out to woman her mission as the re- 
ligious work and service, independent of and | generator of man. This is the task which 
in advance of men, we have learned to enter- | such writers are quite willing she should take 
tain a certain suspicion. Women, as we see, | upon herself, at least as the educator of in- 
are tractable, and, under influential and stim- fancy,—the task which, as we have said, the 
ulating teaching, will combine to undertake | clergy have to impose upon her in despair of 
great things both in labor and self-denial. | any direct influence ; for which priest and 
To us it seems as if neither the labor nor | sceptic alike encourage her to fit herself by 
the self-denial were on a perfectly safe basis | an enthusiasm which shall overrun reason and 
while it is so distinctly feminine. For one | judgment: for where women are viewed and 
thing, the women themselves learn to regard | treated by men as a sex,—as a class,—they 
religion as their own speciality. In their | are never encouraged to cultivate their judg- 
books they:set a higher standard for their | ment; it is their essentially feminine quali- 
own sex than for men. Sins are tolerated in| ties which are to be developed and set to 
men that would sink women utterly below| work. Men think they have reason ; what 
sympathy. They even pardon in men posi- | they like to see in women is something pe- 
tive unbelief as a sort of inherent infirmity, | culiar to them and characteristic. Thus, 
not to be too curiously inquired into, while | because men are sceptical, women are to be 
the faith of woman is to be immaculate ac-|credulous; because men criticise evidence, 
cording to the writer’s pattern. This indul- | they are to require none ; because men argue, 
gence cannot but indicate something false in | they are to accept at a word. Great things 
their whole system. We are not hard upon j are expected from this one-sided growth ; it 
them. Men have set them this example ; | is to carry with it a persuasive charm ; but 
but it isa sign that sentiment rather than where this system is in fullest play, it is pret- 
reason and understanding is the guiding im-' ity clear that the means by which one sex is 
pulse at work. Perhaps we sce this most | unduly stimulated deaden and repel the other. 
clearly in the foreign literature of the day, | Where the women are, as we should say, most 
though there is abundant evidence of it in| superstitious in their religion, the men are 
our own. The most popular and widely in- | most frankly unbelieving ; and, through the 
fluential French writers seem to have lost the , influenees of habit, each party, instead of la- 
power of even reverencing religion but as| boring to convert the other, learns to acqui- 
they see it reflected in woman. A woman | esce in the state of things, as at least natural, 
absorbed in devotion is adorable; and quite and therefore excusable, if not part of the 
as adorable whether the object of her devo- | very nature of things. 
tion recommends itself to the reason of the | In our own society something parallel 








observers or not. In her they can admire sub- | takes place. Where the men cry “down ser- 
mission to constituted authority, zeal, ortho- | ‘mons, the fine ladies run after popular 
doxy, and strictness, though they will touch preachers, and manifest an exceptional zeal 
none of them with one of their fingers ; they | in the reception of any strange doctrine,—a 
will fall in love with her superstitions, and | | willing fanaticism, one might think, as a sort 
talk second-hand raptures about tiem. They | of set-uit. Thus the husband derides every 
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sober discourse as insufferable, and all pul- 
pit eloquence as contemptible, while the wife, 
perhaps, is among hundreds of other women 
eagerly listening for the precise date of the 
end of the world, or the battle of Armaged- 
don, or the promise of a millennium close at 
hand. But in all this the men are most to 
blame. In the family life, unless the head 
guides and leads, a certain eccentricity is in- 
evitable. We speak of classes, not individ- 
uals. The naturally devout and impression- 
able, being denied sympathy, are thrown 
upon excitement. This religion we cannot 
think a thing to be relied on; but at least it 
is better than none. And the religion of 
every community which wants the active co- 
operation of practical men, must owe much 
of whatever force it has to excitement. It 
will have a morbid, intermittent character ; 
it must inevitably be deficient in bone and 
fibre, and it must be subject to abuses of a 
peculiar character,—abuses arising from a 
general unchecked submission of the judg- 
ment, which, in extreme cases, and where 
this dependence is played upon by designing 
hands, results in a cowardly self-desertion ; 
that miserable tendency, conspicuous in 
many phases of fanaticism, to transfer to 
others the inalienable charge of conscience, 
to put into other hands the decision of the 
question, ‘* Am [right or wrong?’”’ ‘Is this 
moral or immoral? ’’ and to rejoice in being a 
mere tool,—the infatuated slave of another 
will. 

In days when a certain wave of scepticism 
passes over society,—and we fear our time is 
one of them,—women are, no doubt, guard- 
ians of lay faith, and as such are often the 
resource and consolation of priest and pastor 
of many a different school. Through them 
the work of the Church can be still carried 
on, and a cheering evidence of success and 
efficiency maintained. The advocate for a 
life of rule, of exclusive devotion to good 
works or religious service, finds women 
ready to accept the hardest tasks, and thus 
to throw themselves into the breach which 
men have so little mind to face. The 
preacher of religious emotions, calls, assur- 
ances, finds women still ready to be struck, 
and even convulsed, by his thunders, when 
the men stand aloof. The good parish- 
priest finds women his faithful hearers or 
willing helpers, when the men follow their 
secular callings unheeding. And, let us 





add, the holder of spiritual office, whose 
state of mind is consciously at odds with 
his ecclesiastical position,—who is shaken 
by the conflict of men’s opinion,—vacilla- 
ting, uncertain in his own views,-—who 
hangs suspended between the claims of or- 
thodoxy and the glare of the nineteenth 
century’s illuminations,—has recourse to wo- 
men, with as ready and eager a dependence 
as the rest. He may not be very sure about 
anything under dispute in his own person ; 
he may be conscious that the Church has not 
in him a champion of faith invulnerable ; 
but if he can set the women to work,—if he 
can inspire them with zeai for the souls and 
bodies of the poor and helpless,—if he can 
permeate our dense, ignorant masses with 
woman's charity, or woman's simple faith, 
happily undisturbed by the doubts that af- 
flict deeper intellects,—he will be doing the 
Churcha counterbalancing service. Through 
him a work will have been effected; his 
influence is still orthodox; and when this 
storm of doubt has passed over, as all storms 
do pass, a work will have been making prog- 
ress, through the agency on one hand, and 
among members on the other, of classes to 
whom all the questions of critics and cavil- 
lers are unintelligible or immaterial distine- 
tions ; and he has been the first impulse ; he 
has all along labored by proxy. It is hardly 
too much to say of some persons’ apparent 
creed, that they actually give over a sex to 
orthodoxy, so that things are true as women 
hold them which as men they dispute. But 
here the boasted religiousness of woman, by 
which is often meant her native conserva- 
tism, is imperilled as in no other case. In 
the ordinary conditions of priestly or clerical 
influence,—the influence denounced at Santi- 
ago, the theme of Michelet’s book (‘ Priests, 
Women, and Families ’’), the subject of gen- 
tle satire in our own society,—women are led 
by some form of development ; their leader 
is really a leader, strong, at least, in profes- 
sion, and secure of his ground. They respect 
him for his faith, whether sound or not, for 
his assumed insight into the divine counsele, 
for a confidence—or, perhaps, audacity— 
which answers, in their minds, to infalli- 
bility. They lean on him because they he- 
lieve him a pillar; but if the teacher him- 
self vacillates, if there hangs about him the 
faintest suspicion of tottering or uncertainty, 
then either his influence will be ni/, or, if 
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personal attraction prevents this, he strikes 
a blow heavier than he himself desires. It 
is too much to expect, nor has the world an 
instance of, woman really standing in any 
stout profession of religion whatever against 
the world. Priests and women may do or 
seem to do so for a time; but the woman 
without the priest, however pretty the posi- 
tion in novels of a woman believing because 
she is a ‘* trembling, believing creature,” 
has not yet been seen. Nobody, in our day, 
really wants a school of female sceptics— 
not, we verily believe, the most liberal of 
the Essayists; but if they really got hold 
of the feminine mind, the effects would be 
serious, and even terrible, in a more practi- 
cal line than men now contemplate. 

On the question how far women are more 
religious than men, we would observe that, 
so far as religion has a secular side, there is 
no doubt that it constitutes one of woman’s 
greatest secular interests. And when we 
talk of persons’ interest in, and devotion to, 
the cause of religion, it must always be re- 
membered that this devotion may be concen- 
trated on the secular element. The rules of 
society, as they now exist, if not the nature 
of things, exclude women from the avowedly 
secular business of life, making an exception 
in favor of religious work and service. Re- 
ligion is, then, as it was designed to be, one 
of the principal means by which they take 
part in the work of the world; it is their 
sphere ; and this, of course, enhances what 
is called woman’s innate religiousness, till 
we cannot judge how far it is innate, or how 
far policy unconsciously infuses its alloy into 
the pure metal. If the advocates of women’s 
rights got their way, and women undertook 
men’s businesses and professions, they would 
lose much of this reputation, though not a 
word were written or spoken to influence 
their religious belief and practice. They 
would belong to the world iy a different sense 
from what they had done before ; strong in- 
terests, disconnected with spiritual things,— 
as none of their present domestic interests 
are,—would take possession of them, and 
would approach their habit of mind to sume 
likeness, in this respect, to that of men, 
though with a still wider divergence from 
the old feminine standard than men show. 
Women have, unquestionably, some excellen- 
cies of mind and nature peculiar to them- 
selves which have been of inestimable service 





tothe Church. The faith of a little child, 
combined with womanly tact, has ever been, 
as all history shows, a divinely favored in- 
strument of conversion. Through her the 
missionary of old and rude times reached men 
impervious to his direct influence ; through 
her something of the same work is done in 
our day. Every leader and ruler in the 
Church does-well to use her service, as es- 
pecially woman’s service with a part of ite 
own to perform. Where the trust is misused 
and abused, the actor dues not see this fem- 
inine nature through its merits, but its de- 
fects. He says to himself,—unconsciously, 
perhaps,—not ** women are better than men,”’ 
but ‘‘ women are more manageable, more 
easily led, more the prey of their wishes and 
emotions, more ready tools.’’ Instead of 
seeking to elevate and strengthen that im- 
pressible nature, he plays upon it and hu- 
mors it. In such a revelation as we must 
call that of Santiago, where everything is in 
extreme, it is no want of charity to assume 
that the priests appealed knowingly to the 
puerilities and weaknesses of women in the 
whole conduct of that festival that ended so 
fatally ; in the gross expedients by which 
they sought to excite their faith and reliance 
on an object which s0 set forth that object 
which is always found so especially congenial 
to an excitable and frivolous female popula- 
tion ; as relaxing the moral severities of re- 
ligion, and throwing into it an infusion of 
earthly romance. ‘To us it seems as though 
they had sought to make and keep them re- 
ligious by a deliberate, sinful, deadening and 
obscuring of their higher faculties, if not by 
grosser acts; but a priest of Chili must not 
be judged by English rules ; it is so possible 
to be right in declaiming against systems, 
and yet unjust toward the people who carry 
them out, perhaps, in perfect good faith. In 
general terms, however, it is certain, that 
whenever, for the construction of a useful 
engine, women are urged to extremes of 
trust, submission, or enthusiasm, by means 
which address themselves to their peculiar 
mental and physical organization, and sup- 
press, by consequence, their reasoning pow- 
ers and independence of thought, some mis- 
chief to pure religion will be the result; in 
some cases it has been the gravest the Church 
can experience ; and wherever what ought 
to be the joint task of men and women is, 
on account of their superior willinguess and 
docility, thrown upon women alone, some ex- 
travagance, weakening to the Church’s state 
and efficieucy, will ensue. 
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PART VIII.—CHAPTER XXIX. 
DEPARTURES. 

ALL was confusion and dismay at Tilney. 
Bella Lyle’s cold turned out to be scarlatina, 
and Mark and Alice brought back tidings 
that old Commodore Graham had been seized 
with a fit, and was seriously, if not danger- 
ously, ill. Of course, the company scattered 
like an exploded shell. The Graham girls 
hastened back to their father, while the other 
guests sought safety in flight, the great strug- 
gle now being who should soonest secure post- 
horses to get away. Like many old people 
rich in this world’s comforts, Mrs. Maxwell 
had an especial aversion to illness in any 
shape. It was a topic she never spoke on; 
and, if she could, would never have men- 
tioned before her. Her intimates understood 
this thoroughly, and many were the expres- 
sions employed to imply that Mr. Such-a-one 
had a fever, or Mrs. So-and-so was given over 
by her doctors. As to the fatal result itself, 
it was always veiled in a sort of decent mys- 
tery, as though it would not be perfectly 
polite to inquire whither the missing friend 
had retired to, 

‘‘Dr. Reede says it is a very mild case of 
the malady, and that Bella will be up ina 
day or two, aunt,”’ said Alice. 

‘* Of course she will,’’ replied the old lady, 
pettishly, ‘+ It’s just a cold and sore throat ; 
they hadn’t that fine name for it long ago, 
and people got well all the sooner. Is he 
gone? ”* 

‘No; he’s talking with Mark in the li- 
brary ; he'll be telling him, I think, about 
the commodore.” 

‘*‘ Well, don’t ask him to stop to dinner ; 
we have sorrow enough without seeing a 
doctor.”’ 

“Oh, here comes Mark! Where is Dr. 
Reede?”’ ° 

‘* H¥e’s gone over to see Maitland. Fenton 
came to say that he wished to see him.” 

‘* Surely, he’s not ill? ’’ said Alice. 

“ Oh, dear! what a misfortune that would 
be!’ cried the old lady, with real affliction 
in her tone ; “ to think of Mr. Norman Mait- 
land taking ill in one’s house.’’ 

‘¢ Haven’t you been over to ask after him, 
Mark?” 

‘No. I was waiting till Reede came 
back : he’s one of those men that can’t bear 
heing inquired after ; and if it should turn 
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out that he was not ill,-he’d not take the 
anxiety in good part.’’ 

“ How he has contrived to play the tyrant 
to you all, I can’t.imagine,”’ said Alice; 
“but I can see that every whim and caprice 
he practises is studied as courtiers study the 
moods of their masters.” 

“To be sure, darling, naturally,’’ broke 
in Mrs. Maxwell, who always misunderstood 
everybody. ‘‘Of course, we are only too 
happy to indulge him in a whim or fancy ; 
and if the doctor thinks turtle would suit 
him,—turtle is so light ; 1 took it for several 
weeks for luncheon,—we can have it at 
once. Will you touch the bell, Mark, and 
I'll tell Raikes to telegraph? Who is it he 
gets it from?” 

Mark pulled the bell, but took no notice 
of her question. “I wish,’’ muttered he 
below his breath, ‘* we had never come here. 
There’s Bella now laid up, and here’s Mait- 
land. I’m certain he’s going away ; for I 
overheard Fenton ask about the distance to 
Dundalk.”’ 

‘‘T suppose we might survive even that 
misfortune,”’ said she, haughtily. 

‘¢ And one thing I’ll swear to,”’ said Mark, 
walking the room with impatience,—‘* it’s 
the last Ireland wiil see of him.” 

‘¢ Poor Ireland! the failure in the potato- 
crop was bad enough ; but this is more than 
can be endured.”’ 

‘* That’s all very fine, Alice ; but I’m much 
mistaken if you are as indifferent as you pre- 
tend!” 

‘Mark! what do you mean?” said she, 
angrily. 

‘* Here’s Raikes now, and will some one 
tell him what it is we want?” said Mrs. 
Maxwell ; but the others were far too deeply 
engaged in their own whispered controversy 
now to mind her. 

‘Captain Lyle will you tell by and by, 
Raikes,’’ said she, gathering up the mass of 
loose impedimenta with which she usually 
moved from one room to the other, and by 
which, as they fell at every step, her course 
could always be tracked. ‘‘ He’ll tell you,”’ 
added she, moving away. ‘‘I think it was 
caviar, and you are to telegraph for it to 
Swan & Edgar’s; but my head is confused 
to-day ; I’ll just go and lie down.” 

As Mrs. Maxwell left by one door, Alice 
passed out by another; while Mark, whose 
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temper evinced itself in a flushed cheek and 
a contracted brow, stood at a window, fret- 
fully tapping the ground with his foot. 

“Have you any orders, sir?’’ asked 
Raikes. 

“ Orders! No—stay a moment. 
many gone away this morning ?”’ 

‘* Nearly all, sir. Except your family and 
Mr. Maitland, there’s nobody left but Major 
Clough ; and he’s going, I believe, with Dr. 
Reede.”’ 

‘* You’ve heard nothing of Mr. Maitland 
going; have you?” 

“Qh, yes, sir! his man sent for post- 
horses about an hour ago.”’ 

Muttering impatiently below his breath, 
Mark opened the window and passed out upon 
the lawn. What an unlucky turn had every- 
thing taken! It was but a week ago, and 
his friend Maitland was in high delight with 
all around him. The country, the scenery, 
the people, were all charming,—indeed, in 
the intervals between the showers, he had a 
good word to say for the climate. As: for 
Lyle Abbey, he pronounced it the perfection 
of a country-house ; and Mark actually spec- 
alated on the time when these opinions of his 
distinguished friend would have acquired a 
certain currency, and the judgment of one 
that none disputed would be recorded of his 
father’s house. And all these successes were 
now to be reversed by this stupid old sailor’s 
folly,—insanity he might call it; for what 
other word could characterize the pretension 
that could claim Norman Maitland for a son- 
in-law ?—Maitland, that might have married, 
if the law would have let him, half a score 
of infantas and archduchesses, and who had 
but to choose throughout Europe the alliance 
that would suit him. And Alice,—what 
could Alice mean by this impertinent tone 
she was taking toward him? Had the great 
man’s patience given way under it all, and 
was he really going away, wearied and tired 
out? 

While Mark thus doubted and reasoned 
and questioned, Maitland was seated at his 
breakfast at one side of the fire, while Dr. 
Reede confronted him at the other. 

Though Maitland had sent a message to 
say he wished to see the ductor, he only gave 
him now a divided attention, being deeply 
engaged, even as he talked, in deciphering a 
telegram which had just reached him, and 
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which was only intelligible through a key to 
the cipher. 

‘So then, doctor, it is simply the return 
of an old attack,—a thing to be expected, in 
fact, at his time of life?"’ 

“ Precisely, sir. He had one last autumn 
twelvemonth, brought on by a fit of passion. 
The old commodore gives way rather to tem- 

r.’’ 
ah Ah! gives way, does he?" muttered 
Maitland, while he mumbled below his breath, 
‘**geventeen thousand and four D x X, and 
a gamba-—a very large blood-letting.’ By 
the way, doctor, is not bleeding—bleeding 
largely—a critical remedy with a man of 
seventy-six or seven? ’’ 

** Very much 60, indeed, sir; and if you 
observe, I only applied some leeches to the 
nuche. You misapprehended me in think- 
ing I took blood from him freely.” 

“Oh, yes, very true,” said Maitland, re- 
covering himself. “I have no doubt you 
treated him with great judgment. It isa 
case, too, for much caution. Fortg-seven 
and two G.’s,’”’ and he hastily turned over 
the leaves of his little book, muttering con- 
tinually, “and two G.’s, forty-six, forty- 
seven, with two B.’s, two F.’s. Ah! here it 
is. Shivering attacks are dangerous—are 
they—in these cases ? ’’ 

‘* In which cases?" asked the doctor ; for 
his shrewd intelligence at once perceived the 
double object which Maitland was trying to 
contemplate. 

‘In a word, then,’’ continued Maitland, 
not heeding the doctor's question, but bend- 
ing his gaze fixedly on the piece of paper 
before him, scrawled over and blotted by his 
own hand,—‘‘ in a word, then, a man ef sev- 
enty seized with paralysis, and, though par- 
tially rallied by bleeding, attacked with 
shivering, is in a very critical state? But 
how long might he live in that way?” 

“ Weare not now speaking of Commodore 
Graham, I apprehend?” asked the doctor, 
slyly. 

‘‘No; [amsimply putting a case,—a pos 
sible case. Doctors, I know, are not fond of 
these imagined emergencies; lawyers like 
them.”’ 

‘** Doctors dislike them,’’ broke in Reede, 
‘because they are never given to them in 
any completeness—every important sign of 
pulse and tongueand temperature omitted’ — 
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‘* Of course you are right,”’ said Maitland, 
crumpling up the telegram and the other 
papers ; ‘‘ and now for the commodore. You 
are not apprehensive of anything serious, I 
hope?” 


‘« Tt’s an anxious case, sir,—a very anxious 


case ; he’s eighty-four.” 

“ Righty-four!’’ repeated Maitland, to 
whom the words conveyed a considerable 
significance. 

‘+ Eighty-four! ’’ repeated the other once 
more. ‘‘ No one would suspect it. Why, 
Sally Graham is the same age as my wife ; 
they were at school together.” 

Too polite to push a question which in- 
volved a double-shotted answer, Maitland 
merely said, ‘‘ Indeed! ” and after a slight 
pause, added, ‘* You said, I think, that the 
road to Dundalk led past Commodore Gra- 
ham’s cottage? ”’ 

‘« By the very gate.” 

‘ May I offer you a seat with me? Iam 
going that way. I have received news which 
calls me suddenly to England.”’ 

“J thank you much ; but I have some visits 
yet to make before I return to Port Graham. 
I promised to stop the night there.” 

Having charged the doctor to convey to 
the commodore’s daughters his sincere regret 
for their father’s illness, and his no less sin- 
cere hope of a speedy recovery, Maitland en- 
deavored, in recognition of a preliminary 
question or two about himeelf, to press the 
acceptance of a fee; but the doctor, armed 
with that self-respect and tact his profession 
80 eminently upholds, refused to accept it, 
and took his leave, perhaps well requited in 
having seen and spoken with the great Mr. 
Norman Maitland of whom half the country 
round were daily talking. 

‘Mr. Maitland is not ill, I hope?” said 
Alice, as she met the doctor on his way 
through the garden. 

‘“* No, Mrs. Trafford ; I have been making 
a friendly call—no more,” said the doctor, 


.rather vain that he could thus designate his 


visit ; and with a few words of advice about 
her sister, he went his way. lice, mean- 
while, saw that Maitland had observed her 
from his window, and rightly guessed that 
he would soon be in search of her. 

With that feminine instinct that never de- 
ceives in such cases, she determined that 


whatever was to pass between them should’ 





be undisturbed. She selected a most unfre- 
quented path, bordered on one side by the 
high laurel-hedge, and on the other by a 
little rivulet, beyond which lay some rith 
meadows, backed in the distance by a thick 
plantation. 

She had not gone far when she heard a 
short, quick footstep behind her, and in a 
few minutes Maitland was at her Me. ‘ You 
forgot to liberate me,’’ said he, ‘so I had to 
break my arrest.” 

‘Signor mio, you must forgive me—we 
have had such a morning of confusion and 


trouble: firet Bella ill—not seriously but - 
confined to bed ; and then this poor old com- * 


modore—the doctor has told you all about it ; 
and, last of all, Mark storming about the 
house, and angry with every one for having 
caught cold or a fever, and so disgusted (the 
great) Mr. Maitland that he is actually hur- 
rying away with a vow to Heaven never more 
to put foot in Ireland.” 

‘‘ Be a little serious, and tell me of your 
mission this morning,” said he, gravely. 

“Three words will do it. We reached 
Port Graham just as the doctor arrived 
there. The commodore, it seemed, got home 
all safe by about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and instead of going to bed, ordered a 
fire in his dressing-room, and a bottle of 
mulled port ; with which aids to comfort he 
sat down to write. It would not appear, 
however, that he had got far in his corre- 
spondence ; for at six, when his man entered, 
he found but two lines, and his master, as he 
thought, fast asleep, but which proved to be 
a fit of some kind ; for he was perfectly insen- 
sible. He rallied, however, and recognized 
his servant, and asked for the girls. And 
now Dr. Reede thinks that the danger has in 
a great measure passed off, and that all will 
go well.” 

‘Tt is most unhappy—most unhappy,” 
muttered Maitland. ‘I am sincerely sorry 
for it all.” 

“Of course you are, though perhaps not 
really to blame,—at least not blamable in a 
high degree.” 

‘‘ Not in any degree, Mrs. Trafford.” 

‘That must be a matter of opinion. At 
all events, your secret is safe ; for the old 
man has totally forgotten all that eceurred 
last night between you ; and lest any clew to 
it should remain, I carried away the begin- 
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ning of the letter he was writing. Here it 
is.” 

‘* How thoughtfully done! ’’ said he, as he 
took the paper and read aloud, ‘‘ ‘ Dear Trip- 
hook, come over and help me to a shot at a 
rascal ’— not civil, certainly—‘ at a rascal, 
that, because he calls himself’— It was well 
he got no farther,” added he, with a faint 
smile. 

“ A good, bold hand it is, too, for such an 
old man. I declare, Mr. Maitland, I think 
your usual luck must have befriended you 
here. The fingers that held the pen so stead- 
ily might have been just as unshaken with 
the pistol.” 

There was something 80 provocative in her 
tone that Maitland detected the speech at 
once, and became curious to trace it to a 
eause. At this sally, however, he only 
smiled in silence. 

“T tried to persuade Mark to drive over 
and see Tony Butler,” continued she ; “ but 
he wouldn’t consent: in fact, a general im- 
pulse to be disobliging would appear to have 
seized on the world just now. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“ By the way, I forgot to tell you that your 
protégé, Butler, refuses to accept my offer. 
i got three lines from him, very dry and con- 
cise, saying ‘No’ tome. Of course I trust 
to your discretion never to disclose the ne- 
gotiation in any way. I myself shall never 
speak of it; indeed, I am very little given to 
doing civil things, and even less accustomed 
to finding them ill received, so that my se- 
erecy is insured.”’ 

** He ought not to have refused,” said she, 
thoughtfully. 

‘* Perhaps not.” 

‘He ought certainly to have given the 
matter more consideration. I wish I could 
have been consulted by him. Is it too late 
yet?” 

‘+ [ suspect it is,” said he, dryly. ‘ First 
of all, as 1 told you, I am little in the habit 
of meeting a repulse ; and, secondly, there 
is no time to renew the negotiation. I must 
leave this to-day.” 

“ To-day ?”’ 

‘¢ Within an hour,’’ added he, looking at 
his watch ; ‘I must manage to reach Dub- 
lin in time to catch the mail-packet to-morrow 
morning.” , 

‘This is very sudden, this determina- 
tion.” 
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‘«« Yes, [am called away by tidings [ re- 
ceived awhile ago,—tidings of, to me, the 
deepest importance.’ 

‘« Mark will be extremely sorry,’’ said she, 
in a low tone. 

‘* Not sorrier than I am,’’ said he, de- 
spondently. 

‘We all counted on your coming back 
with us to the Abbey ; and it was only awhile 
ago Bella begged that we should wait here for 
a day or two, that we might return together, 
a family party.’ 

‘* What a flattery there is in the phrase ! *’ 
said he, with deep feeling. 

** You don’t know,’’ continued she, ** what 
a favorite you are with my mother. I dare 
not trust myself to repeat how she speaks of 
you.” 

** Why will you multiply my regrets, Mrs. 
Trafford ?—why will you make my parting so 
very, very painful? ”’ 

‘* Because I prefer that you should stay ; 
because I speak in the name of a whole house 
who will be afflicted at your going.” 

** You have told me of all save one,’’ said 
he, in a tone of deepest feeling ; ‘* I want to 
learn what she thinks.”’ 

*¢ She thinks that if Mr. Maitland’s good, 
nature be only on a par with his other qual- 
ities, he would sooner face the tiresomeness 
of a stupid house than make the owners of it 
feel that they bored him. 

“She does not think anything of the 
kind,” said he, with a peculiar smile. ** She 
knows that there is no question of good-na- 
ture or of boredom in the matter at all; but 
there is something at stake far more touching 
than either.”” Ile waited to see if she would 
speak ; butas she wassilent, he wenton. ‘I 
will be honest, if you will not. Iam not go- 
ing away of my free will. Ihave been called 
by a telegram this morning to the Continent ; 
the matter is so pressing that—shall 1 con- 
fess it ?—if tlfis stupid meeting with the com- 
modore had been arranged, I should have been 
a defaulter. Yes, I’d have made, I don’t well 
know what explanation to account for my 
absence. I can imagine what comments 
would have been passed upon my conduct. 
I feel very painfully, too, for the part I 
should have left to such of my friends here 
as would defend me, and yet have not a frag- 
ment to guide their defence. Aud still, with 
all these before me, I repeat, I would have 
gone away, 80 imminent is the case that calla 
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me, and so much is the matter one that in- 
volves the whole future of my life. And 
now,’’ said he, while his voice became fuller 
and bolder, ‘+ that I have told you this, I am 
ready to tell you more, and to say that at one 
word of yours—one little word—lI’ll re- 
oin.”’ 

‘“« And what may that word be? ”’ said she, | 
quietly ; for while he was speaking she had 
been preparing herself for some such issue. | 

‘+T need not tell you,”’ said he, gravely. | 

‘* Supposing, then, that I guess it—I am! 
not sure that do—but suppose that—and | 
could it not be just as well said by another— | 
by Bella, for instance? ”’ 

‘*You know it could not. This is only | 
fencing ; for you know it could not.” 

‘* You mean, in fact, that I should say, 
Don’t go?” 

*T do.” 

** Well, I’m willing enough to say so, if) 
my words are not to convey more than FB in- | 
tend by them.”’ 

“Pl risk even that,” said he, quickly. | 
‘« Put your name to the bond, and we'll let | 
lawyers declare what it is worth after.’’ 

‘You frighten me, Mr. Maitland,’’ said 
she, and her tone showed that now, at least, 
she was sincere. 

‘« Listen tome for one moment, Alice,’’ 
said he, taking her hand as he walked be- | 
side her. ‘* You are fully as much the mie- 
tress of your fate as I am master of mine. 
You may consult, but you need not obey. 
Had it been otherwise, I never would have 
dared ona hardihood that would probably 
have wrecked my hopes. It is just as likely 
I never could satisfy the friends about you 
on the score. of my fortune—my means—my 
station, and 60 on. It is possible, too, that 
scandal, which makes free with better men, 
may not have spared me, and that they who 
would have the right to advise you might say, 
Beware of that dreadful man. I repeat, this 
is an ordeal my pride would feel it hard to 
pass through ; and so I come to you in all 
frankness, and declare I love you. To you 
—you alone—I will give every guarantee that 
aman may give of his honor and honesty. 
{ will tell all my past, and so much as] 
mean for the future; and in return I only 
ask for time,—nothing but time, Alice. Iam 
not asking you for any pledge, simply that 
you will give me—what you would not have 
refused a mere acquaintance—the happiness 





of seeing you daily ; and if—if, 1 say, you 
yourself should not deem the hand and the 
love I offer beneath you,—if you should be sat- 
isfied with the claims of him who would share 
his fortune with you,—that then—not till then 
—others should hear of it. Is this top much 
for me to ask, or you to give, Alice? ”’ 

‘¢ Even now I do not know what you ask 
of me.”’ 

‘« First of all, that you bid me stay.” 

‘Tt is but this moment you have declared 
to me that what calls you'away is of the very 
last importance to you in life.’’ 

“« The last but one, Alice; the last ishere ;”’ 
and he kissed her hand as he spoke, but stil! 
with an air so deferent that she could not re- 
sent it. 

‘¢ T cannot consent that it shall be so,”’ said 
she, with energy. ‘‘ It is true I am my own 
mistress, and theze is but the greater reason 
why I should be more cautious. We are al- 
most strangers to each other. All the flat- 
tery of your professions—and of course I feel 
it as flattery—does not blind me to the fact 
that I scarcely know you at all.” 

‘* Why not consent to know me more? ”’ 
asked he, almost imploringly. 

‘* T agree, if no pledge is to accompany my 
eonsent.”’ 

‘« Ts not this a somewhat hard condition ? ”’ 
said he, with a voice of passionate meaning. 
‘* You bid me, in one word, place all that I 
have of hope on the issue,—not even on that, 

ut simply for leave to play the game. Is this 
generous, Aliee ?—is it even just?” 

‘‘ You bewilder me with all these subtle- 
ties, and I might ask if this were either just 
or generous ; but at least I will be frank. I 
like you very well. I think it not at all im- 
possible that I might like you better: but 
even after that, Mr. Maitland, there would 
be a long stage to travel to that degree of 
regard which you profess to desire from me. 
Do I make myself understood ? ”” 

‘« Too well, for me and my hopes! ”’ said 
he, despondingly. ‘* You are able, however, 
to impose hard conditions.’’ 

‘* [impose none, sir. Do not mistake me.”’ 

‘*You leave none others open to me, at 
least, and I accept them. ‘To give me even 
that faint chance of success, however, I 
must leave this to-day. Is it not-better | 
should?” 

‘*T really cannot advise,’’ said she, witha 
well-assumed coldness. 
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‘* Rven contingently Mrs. Trafford will not 
invelve herself in my fortunes,’’ said he, half 
haughtily. ‘* Well, my journey to Ireland, 
amongst other benefits, has taught me a les 
son that all my wanderings never imparted. 
I have at last learned something of humility. 
Giood-by.”’ 

** Good-by, Mr. Maitland,*’ said she, with 
calm, but evidently not without effort. 

He stooped and kissed her hand, held it 
for a moment or two in his own, and with 
avery faint good-by, turned away and left 
her. He turned suddenly around, after a 
few paces, and came back. ‘* May I ask one 
question, Alice, before I go? ”’ 

‘¢ | don’t know whether I shall answer it,’’ 
suid she, with a faint smile. 

‘I cannot afford to add jealousy to my 
other torments. Tell me, then’’— 

‘Take care, sir—take care; your ques- 
tion may cost you more than you think of.” 

‘* Good-by—good-by,”’ said he, sadly, and 
departed. ‘* Are the horses ready, Fen- 
ton?’’ asked he, as his servant came to meet 
him. 

“Yes, sir; and Captain Lyle has been 
looking for you all over the garden.” 

‘¢ He’s going—he’s off, Bella,’’ said Alice, 
as she sat down beside her sister’s bed, 
throwing her bonnet carelessly down at her 
feet. 

“Who is going?—who is off?” asked 
Bella, eagerly. 

‘* Of course,’ continued Alice, following 
up her own thoughts, ‘ to say ‘ stay ’ means 
mere than [ like to be pledged to; I couldn’t 
do it.”’ 

‘*‘ Poor Tony !—give him my love, Alice, 
and tell him I shall often think of him,—as 
often as ever I think of bygone days and all 
their happiness.”’ 

*« And why must it be Tony that I spoke 
of?” said Alice, rising, while a deep crim- 
son flush covered her face and brow. “I 
think Master Tony has shown us latterly 
that he has forgotten the long ago, and has 
no wish to connect us with thoughts of the 
future.”’ 





CHAP@ER XXX. 
CONSPIRATORS. 

In one of those low-ceilinged apartments 
of a Parisian hotel which modern luxury 
seems peculiarly to affect, decorating the 
walls with the richest hangings, and gather- 
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ing together promiscuously objects of art 
and vertu, along with what can minister to 
voluptuous ease, Maitland and Caffarelli 
were now seated. They had dined, and their 
coffee stood before them on a table spread 
with a costly dessert and several bottles, 
whose length of neck and color indicated 
choice liquor. 

They lounged in the easiest ¥ chairs in 
the easiest of attitudes, and, as they puffed 
their Havannahs, did not ill represent in 
tableau the luxurious self-indulgence of the 
age we live in; for let us talk as we will 
of progress and mental activity, be as boast- 
fal as we may about the march of science 
and discovery, in what are we 60 really con- 
spicuous as in the inventions that multiply 
ease, and bring the means of indulgence 
within the reach of even moderate fortune? 

As the wood-fire crackled and flared on 


,| the ample hearth, a heavy plash of hail 


struck the window, and threatened almost to 
smash it. 

‘¢ What a night!’’ said Maitland, draw- 
ing closer to the blaze. ‘I say, Carlo mio, 
it’s somewhat cosier to sit in this fashion 
than be toddling over the Mont Cenis in a 
shabby old sledge, and listening to the dis- 
cussion whether you are to spend the night 
in the ‘ Refuge No. One’ or ‘ No. Two.’ ”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said Caffurelli, ‘‘ it must have 
been a great relief to you to have got my 
telegram in Dublin, and to know that you 
need not cross the Alps.”’ 

‘“‘ If I could only have been certain that [ 
understood it aright, I’d have gone straight 
back to the North from whence I came; but 
there was a word that puzzled me,—the word 
‘calamita.’ Now we have not yet arrived 
at the excellence of accenting foreign words 
in our telegraph offices; and as your most 
amiable and philosophical of all nations has 
but the same combination of letters to ex- 
press an attraction and an affliction, I was 
sorely puzzled to make out whether you 
wrote with or without an accent on the last 
syllable. It made all the difference in the 
world whether you say events are a ‘ load- 
stone’ or a ‘ misfortune.’ I gave half an 
hour to the study of the passage, and then 
came on.”’ 

“‘ Per Bacco! I never thought of that; 
but what, under any circumstances, would 
have induced you to go back te me Lead 





‘s T fell in love!’ 
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Caffarelli pushed the lamp aside to have 
a better view of his friend, and then laughed 
long and heartily. ‘* Maso Arretini used 
often to say, ‘ Maitland will die a monk ;’ 
and I begin now to believe it is quite possi- 
ble.”” 

‘* Maso was a fool for his prediction. Had 
I meant to be a2 monk, I’d have taken to the 
cowl when I had youth and vigor and dash 
in me, the qualities a man ought to bring to 
a new career. Ha! what is there so strange 
in the fact that I should fall in love?” 

‘Don’t ask as if you were offended with 
me, and I’)] try and tell you.” 

‘*Tam calm; go on.” 

‘« First of all, Maitland, no easy conquest 
would satisfy your vanity, and you’d never 
have patience to pursue a difficult one. 
Again, the objects that really have an attrac- 
tion for you—such as Ambition and Power 
—have the same fascination for you that high 
play has fora gambler. You do not admit 
nor understand any other ; and, last of all,— 
one is nothing if not frank in these cases,— 
you’d never believe any woman was lovely 
enough, clever enough, or graceful enough 
to be worthy of Norman Maitland.” 

“ The candor has been perfect. I'll try 
and imitate it,’ said Maitland, filling his 
glass slowly, and slightly wetting his lips. 
‘* All you have just said, Carlo, would be 
unimpeachable if all women were your coun- 
trywomen, and if love were what it is un- 
derstood to be in an Italian city ; but there 
are such things in this dreary land of fog and 
snow-drift as women who do not beljeve in- 
trigue to be the chief object of human exist- 
ence, who have fully as much self-respect as 
they have coquetry, and who would regard 
no addresses 60 offensive as those that would 
reduce them to the level of a class with 
which they would not admit companion- 
ship.”” , 

‘* Bastions of virtue that I never ask to 
lay siege to! ”’ broke out the other, laughing. 

‘¢ Don’t believe it, Carlo. You'd like the 
campaign well if you only knew how to con- 
duct it. Why, it’s not more than a week 
ago I quitted a country-house where there 
were more really pretty women than you 
could number in the crowd of one of your 
ball-rooms on either Arno or Tiber.” 

‘* And, in the name of Heaven, why didn’t 
you bring over one of them, at least, to 
strike us with wonderment and devotion?” 





‘* Because [ would not bring envy, malice, 
and jealousy to all south of the Alps; be- 
cause I would not turn all your heads, or 
torment your hearts; and, lastly, because-~ 
she wouldn’t come. No, Carlo, she wouldn’t 
come.*? 

‘* And you really asked her?”’ 

“Yes. At first I made the lamentable 
blunder of addressing her as I should one of 
your own dark-skinned damsels ; but the re- 
pulse I met taught me better. I next tried 
the serious line ; but I failed there also,—not 
hopelessly, however,—at least not 89 hope- 
lessly as to deter me from another attempt. 
Yes, yes; I understand your smile, and I 
know your theory,—there never was a bunch 
of grapes yet that was worth going on tip- 
toe to gather.”’ 

‘*Not that; but there are scores within 
reach quite as good as one cares for,’’ said 
Caffarelli, laughing. ‘* What are you think- 
ing of? ”’ asked he, after a pause. 

‘« | was thinking what possible hope there 
was fora nation of twenty millions of men, 
with temperament like yours,—fellows so 
ingrained in indolence that the first element 
they weigh in every enterprise was, how 
little trouble it was to cost them.’’ 

‘‘[ declare,’ said the Italian, with more 
show of energy, ‘‘ I’d hold life as cheaply as 
yourself if I had to live in your country— 
breathe only fogs, and inhale nothing pleas- 
anter than coal-smoke.”’ 

‘+ It is true,” said Maitland, gravely, ‘ the 
English have not got climate,—they have only 
weather; but who is to say if out of the 
vicissitudes of our skies we do not derive 
that rare activity which makes us profit 
by every favorable emergency ?”’ 

‘* To do every conceivable thing but one.’’ 

‘« And what is that one? ”’ 

‘* Enjoy yourselves! Oh, caro amico, you 
do with regard to your pleasures what you 
do with your music,—you steal a little from 
the Continent, and always spoil it in the 
adaptation.” 

Maitland sipped ,his wine in half-sullen 
silence for some minutes, and then said, 
‘‘ You think then, really, we ought to be at 
Naples?” 

‘‘T am sure of it. Baretti—do you forget 
Baretti? He had the wine-shop at the end of 
the Contrada St. Lucia.’’ 

‘‘T remember him as a Camorista.’”’ 

‘©The same; he is herenow. He tells me 
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that the court is so completely in the hands 
of the queen that they will not hear of any 
danger ; that they laugh every time Cavour 
is mentioned ; and now that both France and 
England have withdrawn their envoys, the 
king says openly, ‘* It isa pleasure to drive 
out on the Chiaja when one knows they’ll 
not meet a French gendarme or an English 
detective.” 

‘* And what does Baretti say of popular 
feeling ? ’’ 

‘*He says the people would like to do 
something, though nobody seems to know 
what it ought to be. They thought that 
Milano’s attempt t’other day was clever, and 
they think it mightn’t be bad to blow up the 
emperor, or perhaps the pope, or both ; but 
he also says that the Camorra are open to 
reason, and that Victor Emmanuel and 
Cavour are as legitimate food for an ex- 
plosive shell as the others; and, in fact, any 
convulsion that will smash the shutters and 
lead to pillage must be good.” 

‘*You think Baretti can be depended 
on?”’ 

‘‘T know he can. He has been Capo 
Camorista eight years in one of the vilest 
quarters of Naples; and if there were a sus- 
picion of him, he’d have been stabbed long 
ago.”’ 

a And what is he doing here? ’’ 

‘** He came here to see whether anything 
could be done about assaasinating the em- 
peror.”’ 

‘‘I’d not have seen him, Carlo. It was 
most unwise to have spoken with him.’’ 

‘* What would you have?’’ said the other, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. “ He comes 
to set this clock to rights,—it plays some 
half-dozen airs from Mercadante and Verdi,— 
and he knows how to arrange them. He 
goes every morning to the Tuileries, to Moc- 
quard, the emperor’s secretary ; he, too, has 
an Italian musical clock, and he likes to chat 
with Baretti.’’ 

‘* T distrust these fellows greatly.’’ 

‘*That is so English?” said Caffarelli; 
‘‘but we Italians have a finer instinct for 
knavery, just as we have a finer ear for 
music ; and as we detect a false note, so we 
smell. a treachery, where you John Bulls 
would neither suspect one nor the other. 
Baretti sees the Prince Napoleon, too, almost 
every day, and with Pietri he is like a 
brother.”’ 
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‘* But we can have no dealings with a fel- 
low that harbors euch designs.”’ 

‘Caro amico, don’t you know by this 
time that no Italian of the class of this fellow 
ever imagines any other disentanglement in a 
political question than by the stiletto? It is 
you, or I, or somebody else, must, as they 
phrase it, ‘ pay with his skin.’ Fortunately 
for the world, there is more talk than action 
in all this ; but if you were to oppose it, and 
say, * None of this,’ you’d only be the first 
victim. We put the knife in politics just as 
the Spanish put garlic in cookery: we don’t 
know any other seasoning, and it has always 
agreed with our digestion.” 

‘**Can Giacomo come in to wind up the 
clock, Eccellenza?’’ said Caffarelli's servant, 
entering at the moment; and as the count 
nodded an assent, a fat, large, bright-eyed 
man of about forty entered, with a mellow, 
frank countenance, and an air of happy, 
joyous contentment that might have sat 
admirably on a well-to-do farmer. 

**Come over and have a glass of wine, 
Giacomo,”’ said the count, filling a large 
glass to the brim with Burgundy; and the 
Italian bowed with an air of easy politenese, 
first to the count and next to Maitland, and 
then, after slightly tasting the liquor, retired 
a little distance from the table, glass in hand. 

‘* My friend here,” said the count, with a 
motion of his hand towards Maitland, ‘ is 
one of ourselves, Giacomo, and you may 
speak freely before him.”’ 

‘*[T have seen the noble signor before,”’ 
said Giacomo, bowing respectfully, ‘* at Na- 
ples, with His Royal Highness the Count of 
Syracuse.” 

‘The fellow never forgets a face ; nobody 
escapes him,’’ muttered Caffarelli ; while he 
added, aloud, ‘* Well, there are few hon- 
ester patriots in Italy than the Count of 
Syracuse.”” 

Giacomo smiled, and showed a range of 
white teeth, with a pleasant air of acquies- 
cence. 

‘* And what ia stirring ?—what news have 
you for us, Giacomo?’ asked Caffarelli. 

‘* Nothing, Eccellenza,—positively nothing. 
The French seem rather to be growing tired 
of us Italians, and begin to ask, ‘ What, in 
the name of wonder, do we really want?’ 
and even his majesty the emperor t’other day 


said to one of ours, ‘ Don’t be importu 





nate.’ ” 
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‘* And will you tell me that the emperor 
would admit to his presence and speak with 
fellows banded in a plot against his life? ”’ 
asked Maitland, contemptuously. 

‘Does the noble signor know that the 
emperor was a Carbonaro once, and that he 
never furgets it? Does the noble signor 
know that there has not been one plot against 
his life—not one—of which he has not been 
duly apprised and warned ?”’ 

«If [ understand you aright, Master Giac- 
omo, then, it is that these alleged schemes 
ef assassination are simply plots to deliver up 
to the emperor the two or three amongst you 
who may be sincere in their bloodthirstiness. 
Is that so?” 

Far from seeming offended at the tone or 
tenor of this speech, Giacomo smiled good- 
naturedly, and said, ‘I perceive that the 
noble signor is not well informed either‘as to 
our objects or our organization; nor does he 
appear to know, as your excellency knows, 
that all secret societies have a certain com- 
mon brotherhood.” 

‘* What! dues he mean when opposed to 
each other? *” 

** He does, and he is right, Maitland. As 
bankers have their changing-houses, these 
fellows have their appointed places of meet- 
ing; and you might see a Jesuit in talk with 
a Garibaldian, and a wild revolutionist with 
one of the pope’s household.”’ 

‘‘The real pressure of these fellows,”’ 
whispered the count, still lower, ‘* is menace ! 
Menace it was that brought about the war 
with Austria, and it remains to be seen if 
menace cannot undo its consequences. Kill- 
ing a king is trying an unknown remedy ; 
threatening to kill him is coercing his policy. 
And what are you about just now, Giac- 
omo?’’ added he, louder. 

** Little jobs here and there, signor, as I 
get them; but this morning, as 1 was mend- 
ing a small organ at the Duc de Broglio’s, an 
agent of the police called to say I had better 
leave Paris.”’ 

** And when?” 

‘* To-night, sir. Ileave by the midnight 
mail for Lyons, and shall be in Turin by Sat- 
urday.”’ 

‘+ And will the authorities take his word, 
and suffer him to go his road without surveil- 
lance? ’’ whispered Maitland. 

‘+ Si, signore!”’ interposed Giacomo, whose 
quick Italian ear had caught the question. 








*“T wont say that they’ll not telegraph 
down the whole line, and that at every 
station a due report will not be made of me: 
but I am prepared for that, and I take good 
care not even to ask a light for my cigar from 
any one who does not wear a French uni- 
form? ”’ 

‘If I had authority here, Master Giaco- 
mo,”’ said Maitland, * it’s not you, nor tel- 
lows like you, I'd set at liberty.” 

‘*And the noble signor would make a 
great mistake, that’s all.”’ 

“ Why 60?” 

‘It would be like destroying the tele- 
graph wires because one received an un pleas- 
ant despatch,’’ said Giacomo, with a grin. 

‘‘ The fellow avows, then, that he isa spy, 
and betrays his fellows,’’ whispered Mait- 
land. 

‘Td be very sorry to tell him so, or bear 
you tell him so,”’ whispered the count, with 
a laugh. 

‘¢ Well, Giacomo,’ added he, aloud, * I'll 
not detain you longer. We shall probably 
be on t’other side of the Alps ourselves in a 
few days, and shall meet again. A pleasant 
journey and a safe one to you;”’ he adroitly 
slipped some napoleons into the man’s hand 
as he spoke. ‘* Tanti saluéi to all our friends, 
Giacomo,” said he, waving his hand in adieu ; 
and Giacomo seized it and kissed it twice 
with an almost rapturous devotion, and with- 
drew. 8 

“Well,” cried Maitland, with an irritable 
vibration in his tone, ** this is clear and clean 
beyond me! What can you or I have in com- 
mon with a fellow of this stamp? or suppos- 
ing that we could have anything, how should 
we trust him?” 


‘* Do you imagine that the nobles will ever 


sustain the monarchy, wy dear Maitland ? 
or in what country have you ever found that 
the highest in class were freest of their blood ? 
It is Giacomo and the men like him who 
defend kings to-day that they may menace 
them to-morrow. These fellows know well 
that with what is called a constitutional gov- 
ernment and a parliament the king’s life sig- 
nifies next to nothing, and their own trade is 
worthless, They might as well shoot a Pres- 
ident of the Court of Cassation! Besides, 
if we do not treat with these men, the others 
will. Take my word for it, our king is 
wiser that either of us, and he never de- 
spised the Camorra. But I know what 
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you’re afraid of, Maitland,’’ said he, laugh- 
ing,— what you and all your countrymen 
tremble before,—that precious thing you call 
public opinion, and your Times newspaper ! 
There’s the whole of it. To be arraigned as 
a regicide, and called the companion of this, 
that, or t’other creature, who was or ought 
to have been guillotined, is too great a shock 
for your Anglican respectability ; and really 
I had fancied you were Italian enough to 
take a different view of this.” 

Maitland leaned his head on his hand, and 
seemed to muse for some minutes. ‘* Do you 
know, Carlo,’’ said he at last, ‘*I don’t 
think I’m made for this sort of thing. This 
fraternizing with scoundrels—for scoundrels 
they are—is a rude lesson. This waiting for 
the mot d’ordre from a set of fellows who 
work in the dark is not to my humor. I 
had hoped for a fair, stand-up fight, where 
the best man should win; and what do we 
see before us? Not the cause of a throne 
defended by the men who are loyal to their 
king, but a vast lottery, out of which any 
adventurer is to draw the prize. So far as 
I can see it, we are to go into a revolution 
to secure a monarchy.” 

Caffarelli leaned across the table and filled 
Maitland’s glass to the brim, and then re- 
plenished his own. 

** Caro mio,’’ said he, coaxingly, ‘‘ don’t 
brood and despond in this fashion, but tell 
me about thischarming Irish beauty. Is she 
a brunette?” 

‘No; fair asa lily, but not like the blonde 
damsels you have so often seen, with a cer- 
tain timidity of look that tells of weak and 
uncertain purpose. She might: by her air 
and beauty be a queen.”’ 

‘¢ And her name? ”’ 

** Alice. Alicia, you’d call it.”’ 

‘* Alice is better. And how came she to 
be a widow 80 very young? What is her 
story ?”’ 

‘*T know nothing about it; bow should I? 
1 could tell nothing of my own,”’ said Mait- 
land, sternly. 

‘* Rich as well as beautiful! What a prize, 
Maitland! I can scarcely imagine why you 
hesitate about securing it.’’ 

Maitland gave a scornful laugh, and with 
a voice of bitterness said, ‘*Certainly my pre- 
tensions are great. I have fortune—sta- 





tion—family—name—and rank to offer her. 
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Gan you not remind me, Carlo, of some other 
of my immense advantages? ”’ 

**T know this much,”’ said the other, dog- 
gedly, ‘* that I never saw you fail in any- 
thing you ever attempted.” 

‘*T had the trick of succesé once,’’ said 
Maitland, sorrowfully,** but I seem to have 
lost it. But, after all, what would success 
do for me here, but stamp me as an adven- 
turer?” 

** You did not argue in that fashion two 
years ago when you were going to marry 
a Spanish princess, and the half-sister of a 
queen.”’ 

‘Well, I have never regretted that I 
broke off the match, It estranged me, of 
course, from Aim; and indeed, he has never 
forgiven me.”’ ; 

‘* He might, however, now, if he saw that 
you could establish your fortunes so favora- 
bly ; don’t you think so? ”’ 

‘*No, Carlo. It is all for rank and title, 
not for money, that he cares! His whole 
game in life was played for the Peerage. He 
wanted to be ‘My Lord;’ and though re- 
peatedly led to believe he was to have the 
title, the minister put off, and put off, and at 
last fell from power without keeping his 
pledge. Now in this Spanish business he 
bargained that I was to be a duke,—a gran- 
dee of Spain. The queen declared it impos- 
sible. Munos himself was refused. The 
dukedom, however, [ could have. With the 
glitter of that ducal coronet before bis eyes, 
he paid three hundred thousand francs I lost 
at the Jockey Club in Paris, and he merely 
said, ‘ Your luck in love has been somewhat 
costly ; don’t play such high stakes again.’ ’’ 

‘‘He is trés grand seigneur! ’’ said the 


Italian, with a voice of intense admiration 


and respect. 

‘« Yes,” said Maitland; ‘in every case 
where mere money enters, he is princely. I 
never met a man who thought less of his 
gold. The strange thing is, that it is his 
ambition which exhibits him so small! ”’ 

‘¢ Adagio, adagio, caro mio!” cried Caf- 
farelli, laughing. ‘‘ I see where you are bound 
for now. You are going to tell me, as you 
have some scores of times, that to all English 
estimation our foreign titles are sheer non- 
sense ; that our pauper counts and beggarly 
dukes are laughing matter for even your 
Manchester folk; and that in your police 
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code baron and biackieg are synonyms. 
Now, spare me all this, caro Maitland ; for 
1 know it by heart.” 

‘« If one must say such impertinences, it is 
well to say them to a cardinal’s nephew.” 

The slight flush of temper in the Italian’s 
cheek gave way at once, and he laughed 
good-humoredly as he suid, ‘‘ Better say 
them to me, certainly, than to my uncle. 
But, to be practical, if he does attach so 
much importance to rank and title, why do 
you not take that countship of Amalfi the 
king offered you six months ago, and which 
to this day he is in doubt whether you have 
accepted or refused ?’’ 

‘* How do you know that?” asked Mait- 
land, eagerly. 

‘* T know it in this wise: that when His 
Majesty mentioned your name t’other day to 
Filangieri, he said, ‘ The Chevalier Maitland 
or Count of Amalfi,—I don’t know by which 
name he likes to cal! himself.’ ’’ 

‘* Are you sure of this?” 

‘*T heard it; I was present when he said 
it.” 

‘* Tf I did not accept, when it was offered, 
the reason was this: I thought that the first 
time I wrote myself Count of Amalfi, old San- 
tarelli would summon me before him to show 
birth and parentage, and fifty other particu- 
lars which [ could have no wish to see in- 


quired after; and, as the title of Amalfi was. 


ove once borne by a cadet of the royal family, 
he'd have been all the more exacting in his 
perquisitions before inscribing my name in 
that precious volume he calls the ‘ Libro 
d'Oro.’ If, however, you tell me that the 
king considers that I have accepted the rank, 
it gives the matter another aspect.”’ 

‘T suspect poor old Santarelli has very 
little heart for heraldry just now. He has 
got a notion that the first man the Revolution- 
ists will hang will be himself, representing, 
as he does, all the privileges of feudalism.” 

‘** There is one way to do it, if it could 
be managed,”’ said Maitland, pondering,— 
‘three lines; in the king’s hand, address- 
ing me ‘ The Chevalier Maitland, Count of 
Amalfi!’ With these I’d defy all the her- 
alds that ever carried a painted coat in a pro- 
cession.”’ 

** Tf that be all, I’ll promise you it. Iam 
writing to Filangieri to-morrow. Let me 
have some details of what men you have re- 
cruited and what services you have rendered, 
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briefly, not formally ; and I’li say, ‘ If our 
master would vouchsafe in his own hand a 
line, a word even, to the Count of Amalfi, it 
would be a recompense he would not exchange 
for millions.’ I'll say that the letter could 
be sent to Ludolf at Turin, where we shall 
probably be in a week or two.” 

‘* And do you think the king will ac- 
cede?’’ 

‘*‘ Of course he will. Weare not asking 
for a pension, or leave to shoot at Caserta. 
The thing is the same as done. Kings like a 
cheap road out of their indebtedness as well 
as humbler people. If not, they would 
never have invented crosses and grand cor- 
dons.”’ 

‘* Now, let us concoct the thing regularly,’’ 
said Maitland, passing the decanters from 
him, as though, by a gesture, to show that 
he had turned from all conviviality to serious 
considerations. ‘* You,’’ continued he, ‘* will 
first of all write to Filangieri.”’ 

‘+ Yes. I will say, half incidentally, as it 
were, ‘ Maitland is here with me, as eager as 
the warmest of us in thecause. He has been 
eminently successful in his recruitment, of 
which he will soon send you details’ ’’— 

‘* Ay, but now, that fellow M’Caskey, who 
has all the papers, did not meet me as I or- 
dered him, and I cannot tell where he is.’’ 

‘¢T am to blame for this, Maitland; for I 
ordered him to come over here, as the most 
certain of all ways of seeing you.’’ 

‘«¢ And he is here now?”’ 

‘Yes. Arrived last night. In the hope 
of your arrival, I gave him a rendezvous here, 
—any hour from ten to one or two to-night,— 
and we shall soon see him.” 

“¢ T must confess, I don’t care how brief 
the interview : the man is not at all to my 
liking.’’ 

‘* You are not likely to be much bored by 
him here, at least.”’ 

‘* How do you mean?” 

«The police are certain to hear of his ar- 
rival, and to give him a friendly hint to ar- 
range his private affairs with all convenient 
despatch, and move off.”’ 

‘+ With what party or section do they con- 
nect him ?"’ 

‘With how many? you might perhaps 
ask; for I take it he has held office with 
every shade of opinion, and intrigued for any 
cause from Henry V. to the reddest republi- 
canism. The authorities, however, always 
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deal with a certain courtesy toa man of this have been chilly all day, and went out to dine 
sort. They intimate, simply, ‘ Weare aware against my will.”’ 
you are here ; we know pretty well forwhat;| ‘‘ Where did you dine?”’ 
and s0, don’t push usto any disagreeable’ ‘+ With Plon-Plon,”’ said he, languidly. 
measures, but cross over into Belgium o , ‘ With the Prince Napoleon?’ asked 
Switzerland.’ M’Caskey himself told me he Maitland, incredulously. 
was recognized as he drew up at the hotel,, «* Yes; he insisted on it. I wrote to him 
and in consequence thinks he shall have togo to say that La Verrier, the sous-prefet, had 
on in a day or two.’ invited me to make as short a delay at Paris 
** Is not the fellow’s vanity in some meas- | as was consistent with my perfect convenience 
ure a reason for this? Does he not rather —the police euphuism for twenty-four hours ; 
plume himeelf on being ‘]"homme dange-' and I said, ‘ Pray excuse me at dinner ; for I 
reux ’ to all Europe? ”’ “ shall want to see Caffirelli.” But he wouldn't 
‘* In conversation he would certainly give | take any apology, and 1 went, and we really ° 
this idea, but not in fact. He is marvellous- were very pleasant.”’ 
ly adroit in all his dealings with the authori-} ‘* Who was there?’’ asked Caffarelli. 
ties, and in nothing is he more subtle thanin! ‘Only seven altogether; Bagration and 
the advantage he takes of his own immense | his pretty niece ; an “Aldobrandini Countess 
conceit. He invariably makes it appear that | —bygone, but still handsome’; Joseph Pon- 
vanity is his weak point; or, as he phrases, latowsky Botrain, of ‘ La Patrie’ and your 
it himself, ‘I always show my advereary so, humble servant. Fould, I think, was ex- 
much of my hand as will mislead him.’ ’’ | pected, but did not come. Fearfully hot, this 
‘* And is he really as deep as all this would sherry ; don’t you think 80?” 
imply?” | Maitland looked superbly defiant, and 
‘+ Very deep for an Englishman ; fully able! turned his head away without ceremony. 
to cope with the cunningest of his own peo- | Caffarelli, however, came quickly to the res- 
ple, but a child amongst ours, Maitland.”’ | cue by pushing over a bottle of Burgundy, 
Maitland laughed scornfully as he said, | and saying, “ And it wasa pleasant party ? ”’ 
‘« For the real work of life all your craft} ‘+ Yes, decidedly pleasant, ’ said M’Caskey, 
avails little. No man ever cut his way} with the air of one pronouncing a judicial 
through a wood with a penknife, were it ever | opinion. ‘‘ The women were nice, very well 
so sharp.” dressed ,—-the little Russian especially ; and 
‘“« The Count M’ Caskey, Eccellenza, desires | hen we talked away as people only do talk 
to know if you receive?’ said Caffarelli’s ‘i in Paris, where there is none of that rotten 


servant, in a low tone. | eant of London, and no subject discussed but 
«« Yes, certainly, but do not admit any one | the little trivialities of daily life.” 
else?”’ | Caffarelli’s eyes sparkled with mischievous 


Very significant—but very differently sig- | delight as he watched the expansive vanity 
nificant—were the looks that passed between | in M’Caskey’s face, and the disguet that 
Maitland and Caffarelli in the brief interval | darkened in Maitland’s. ‘* We had a little 
before M’Caskey entered. At last the door | of everything,” said M’Caskey, with his 
was flung wide, and the distinguished major | head thrown back and two fingers of one 
appeared in full evening dress, one side of his | hand jauntily stuck in his waistcoat-pockes. 
coat a blaze of stars and crosses, while in |** We had polities—Plon-Plon’s own peculiar 
front of his cravat he wore the ribbon and | politics,—Europe a democracy, and himself 
collar of some very showy order. Nothing | the head of it. We discussed dinners and 
could be easier than his entrée,—nothing less | dinner-givers,—a race fast dying out. We 
embarrassed than his salutation to each in | talked a little finance, and lastly, women.”’ 
turn, as, throwing his white gloves into his! «* Your own theme!”’ said Caffarelli, with 
hat, he drew over to the table, and began to |a slight inclination of the head. 
seareh for an unused wine-glass. ‘* Without vanity, I might say it was. 

‘* Here isa glass,’’ said Caffarelli. “* What |Pdor old D’Orsay always said, ‘ Scratch 
will you drink? This is Bordeaux, and this | M’Caskey, and I°ll back myself for success 
is some sort of Hock ; this is Moselle.’’ against any man in Europe.’ ”’ 

“Hand me the sherry; Tam chilly. I} Maitland started as if a viper had bitten 
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him, but by an effort+he seemed to restrain 
himself, and taking out his cigar-case,, be- 
gan a diligent search for a cigar. 

‘Ha, cheroots, 1 see!’ cried M’Caskey ; 
‘‘cheroots are a weakness of mine. Pick 
me out a well-spotted one; will you ?”’ 

Maitland threw the case as it was across 
the table to him without a word. 

M’Caskey selected some six or eight, and 
laid them beside him. ‘* You are low, de- 
pressed this evening, Maitland,’ said he; 
‘+ what’s the matter with you ?”’ 

‘« No, sir, not depressed,—disgusted.’’ 

‘«* Ah, disgusted !’’ said M’Caskey, slow- 
ly, and his small eyes twinkled like two 
halls of fire. ‘* Would it be indiscreet to 
ask the cause ?’’ 

“It would be very indiscreet, Count 
M’Caskey,’’ interposed Caffarelli, ‘‘to forget 
that you are here purely on a grave matter 
of business ,—far too grave to be compromised 
by any forgetfulness on the score of temper.” 

‘« Yes, sir,” broke in Maitland; “there 
can always be found a fitting time and place 
to arrange any small questions outstanding 
between you and me. We want now to 
learn something of what you have done in 
Ireland lately, for the king’s service.”’ 

M'Caskey drew from his pocket a much- 
worn pocket-book, crammed to bursting with 
a variety of loose papers, cards, and photo- 
graphs, which fell about as he opened it. 
Not heeding the disorder, he sought out a 
particular page, and read aloud: *‘ Em- 
barked this twenty-second of September at 
Gravesend, on board the Ocean Queen, bound 
for Messina with machinery, two hundred 
and eleven laborers,—laborers engaged for 
two years, to work on the state railroads ; 
twenty-eight do. do. on board of the Star of 
Swansea, for Molo de Gaeta with coals— 
making, with three hundred and eighty-two 
already despatched, within about thirty of 
the first battalion of the Cacciatori of St. Pat- 
rick.”’ 

*¢ Well done! bravissimo!’’ cried Caffa- 
relli, right glad to seize upon the opportu- 
mty to restore a pleasanter understanding. 

‘* There’s not a man amongst them would 
not be taken in the Guards ; and they who 
regard height of stature as the first element 
of the soldier—amongst whom I am not one 
—would pronounce them magnificent ! ’’ 

‘* And are many more available of the 
same sort?’’ asked Caffarelli. 
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‘* Ten thousand, sir, if you like to pay for 
them.”’ 

‘* Do these men understand that they are 
enlisted as soldiers, not engaged as navvies ?”’ 
asked Maitland. 

** Aswell asyou do. Whatever our friend 
Caffarelli may think, I can tell’him that my 
countrymen are no more deficient in acute- 
ness than his own. ‘These fellows know the 
cause just as well as they know the bounty.” 

‘¢ T was not inquiring as to their sympa- 
thies,’’ said Maitland, caustically ; ‘* I merely 
wanted to hear how they understood the 
contract.”’ 

‘¢ They are hirelings, of course, as I am, 
and as you are,’’ said M’Caskey. 

‘* By what presumption, sir, do you speak 
of me?”’ said Maitland, rising, his face dark 
with passion. ** If the accidents of life range 
us in the same cause, is there any other tie 
or bond between us?” 

‘* Once more I declare I will have none of 
this,”’ said Caffarelli, pushing Maitland down 
into his chair. ‘‘ Count M’Caskey, the Cen- 
tral Committee have placed you under my 
orders. These orders are, that you report 
yourself to General Filangieri at Naples as 
soon as you can arrive there ; that you duly 
inform the Minister at War of what steps 
you have already taken in the recruitment, 
putting yourself at his disposition for fur- 
ther service. Do you want money?’’ added 
he, in a lower tone, as he drew the major 
aside. 

‘* A man always warts money, sir,” said 
M’Casakey, sententiously. 

‘** Tam your banker; what shall it be?” 
said Caffarelli, drawing out his pocket-book. 

‘* For the present,’’ said M’Caskey, care- 
lessly, ‘‘a couple of thousand francs will 
suffice. I have a rather long bill against His 
Majesty ; but it can wait.’ 

He pocketed the notes without deigning te 
look at them, and then, drawing closer to 
Caffarelli, said, in a whisper, ‘* You’ll have 
to keep your friend yonder somewhat ‘ better 
in hand,’—~you ee really. If not, I shall 


' have to shoot him.”’ 


‘* The Chevalier Maitland is your superior 


officer, sir,’’ said Uaffarelli, haughtily. “Ta M 
care how you speak of him to any one, a 
more especially to me, who am his friend.”” ““/’ 


‘‘T am at his‘ friend’s’ orders equally,” 
said the major ; ‘‘ my case contains two pis- 
tols.’’ 
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Caffarelli turned away with a ehrug of the 
shoulder, and a look that unmistakably be- 
epoke disgust. 

“Here goes, then, for the stirrup-cup !”’ 
said M’Caskey, filling a large goblet with 
Burgundy. ‘ To our next meeting, gentle- 
men,’’ and he bowed as he lifted it to his 
lips. ‘‘ Wont you drink to my toast?” 
said he, stopping. 

Caffarelli filled his glass, and touched it to 
his lips; but Maitland sat with his gaze 
bent upon the fire, and never looked up. 

‘« Present my homage to the pretty widow 
when you see her, Maitland, and give her 
that ;’’ and he flung down a photograph on 
the table. ‘It’s not a good one; but it will 
serve to remind her of me.”’ 

Maitland seized the card and pitched it 
into the fire, pressing down the embers with 
his boot. 

Caffirelli sprang forward, and laid his 
hands on M’Caskey’s shoulders. 

‘« When, and where?” said the major, 
calmly. 

‘*‘ Now—here—if you like,”’ said Mait- 
land, as calmly. 
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‘* At last,”’ said & deep voice, and. a brig- 
adier of the gendarmerie entered, followed 
by two of his men. 

‘«M. le Comte,”’ said he, addressing the 
major, ‘‘ I have been in search of you since 
eleven o’clock. There’s a special train wait- 
ing to convey you to Macon—pray don’t lose 
any more time.”’ 

‘‘ T shall be at Naples within a fortnight,” 
whispered Maitland. 

‘* All right,” replied M’Caskey. ‘ M. le 
Brigadier, a vos ordres. Good-hy, count. 
By the way, I wae forgetting my cherdots, 
which are really excellent ;’’ and 80 saying, 
he carefully placed them in his eigar-case ; 
and then, giving his great-coat to one of the 
gendarmes to assiet him while he drew it on, 
he waved a little familiar adieu with his hand 
and departed. : 

‘* My dear Maitland, how could you so far 
forget yourself, and with such a man? ”’ said 
Oaffarelli, laying his hands on hie shoul- 
der. 

‘“ With any other nan [ could not have 
forgotten myself,’’ said he, sternly. “ Let 
us think no more of him.’’ 





Tie Catapar Bean.—During the last few 
weeks observations have been going on in some 
of the London and provincial hospitals to test 
the properties of the Calabar or ordeal bean in 
ophthalmic surgery. 

This bean, known as the ordeal bean of Cala- 
bar, is a very rare plant of the leguminous order, 
grown only in the king’s garden. It was intro- 
duced to Dr. Christison some years ago by a 
missionary named Waddel. Dr. Christison de- 
scribed certain poisonous properties peculiar to 
it, in the Pharmaceutical Journal, ten or twelve 
years back; but the special properties in produc- 
ing a contraction of the pupil have only recently 
attracted the attention of ophthalmic surgeons. 
Dr. Argyle Robertson, Dr. Frazer, Dr. George 
Harley, Mr. L. Woolcott, Mr. Selberg Wells, all 
concur in proving it to be of some value in oph- 
thalmic practice, as an anti-medreatic or con- 
tractor of the pupil. Its physiological effects 
are apparently directly opposed to those of bel- 
ladonne. It may thus counteract the disagreea- 
ble and frequently too prolonged action of the 
solution of atropine in ordinary use in dilating 
the pupil previous to, and for assisting in, oph- 
thalmoscopic examination. 

Mr. J. Woolcott, of the Kent County Ophthal- 
mic Hospital, one of the earliest observers in 
England, will shortly publish his cases, and it is 
hoped will confirm the facts hy cases and obser- 
vations. : 





FLAME-PROOF OR NoN-INFLAMMABLE Fasrics, 
—The frequency of accidental death by burning, 
more especially since crinvlines have been im 
fashion, has given rise to experiments in this 
country and in France to determine the beet 
means of rendering dvesses flame-proof. The 
most recent researches are by Westerman and 
Oppenheim, which show that solutions of the 
salts of sulphate of ammonia, phosphate of am- 
monia, and tungstate of soda, are those that can 
be used with greatest facility. For rendering 
tissues uninflammable these salts combine the 
conditions of cheapness, an‘ harmlessness to the 
gloss, color, and structure of the tissue. The 
solution may be used in the proportion of one 
third the weight of starch, or from fifteen to 
twenty per cent. of water. The tungstate of soda 
appears to have the advantage of the two other 
preparations; for with starch it forms a better 
stiffening, andisless liable to be decomposed by the 
smoothing-iron, 


A Bee witn A Srixe.—Sydney Smith, ene day 
observing Lord Brougham’s one-horse carriage, 
on the panel of which appeared a ‘*B’’ gsur- 
mounted-by a coronet, said to a friend, ‘* There 
goes a carriage with a bee outside and a wasp 
within ! 
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COMMENTS. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 
[Written at St. Petersburg, Aug. 11, 1862.] 
I. 

Hear me, O Fatherland ! nor hear unheeding, 

When love and fear commingled swell the cry; 
In all thy children’s wounds thyself art bleed- 

ing— 
Thou dar’st not die ! 


Thou turnest, shuddering, from the swamps of 
slaughter ; 
Thou dropp’st hot tears upon the mounds of 
slain; 
Thy tens of thousands pour their blood like water, 
O God ! in vain. 


And still the pale ones, stricken down with fever, 
Pray with weak arms, that once were stxong 
for thee, 
That thou, irresolute and half deceiver, 
Thy Saviour be ! 


The hour has come: on God’s eternal dial 
The fateful shadow pauses at thy name: 
Choose thou to live, redeemed through sorest trial, 
Or die in shame ! 


Choose thou to be a light among the nations, 
Sheathing in justice power they else might 
dread ; 


Or hear them mock thy children’s lamentations, 
That thou art dead ! 


Choose thou, to win forever Freedom’s graces, 
In union chaste and pure, that none shall 
break ; 
Or vilely stoop, and still to thy embraces 
The harlot take ! 


Dallying with her, the path thou vainly seekest 
To stable peace and honored victory : 
Call to thy soul the courage of the weakest 
That fights for thee ! 


Call to thy brow the sternness that o’erpowered 
The threats of kings, ere yet thine arm had. 
grown— 
That smote the wrongs they wrought: nor be a 
coward 
To thine alone! 


The hour has come: turn not away unheeding : 
A million voices lift with mine the cry; 
From stabs of traitors, North and South, thou’rt 
bleeding— 
Thou dar’st not die ! 


Ik. 
{Written at Cedarcroft, Ponn., June Ist, 1864.) 


This hot south wind, that, from the Blue Ridge 
blowing, : 
Dies here in peaceful Pennsylvanian vales, 


Still seems to surge from battle’s ebb and flowing | 


And burning gales. 


But fainter, day by day, the fierce vibrations, 
As southward move our armies, closing in 
To that last struggle which shall crown our pa- 
tience, 
And crush the sin. 


Not vainly have we sighed, not vamly striven; 
Our heroes’ hearts have not been pierced in 
vain; 
God has upheldour hands, and to them given 
His sword again ! 


The nation turns no more with spirit pliant, 
To court the evil, on its falling throne: 
Free, and for Freedom now, she stands, a giant. 
To shield her own. 


Her brow is bathed with dew from Heaven’s own 
fountains; 
Her lips repeat the ancient rallying cry : 
She stands erect, majestic on her mountains— 
SHE WILL NOT DIE. 
® —Our Daily Fare. 


ROME—1862. 
BY W. C. BENNETT. 


Suatt Rome net live again? Shall she not know 

Days fit to fellow with her mighty Past? 

Her life, which now is death, this shall not last; 
Hark! from Palermo, volleys thunder ‘‘ No !”’ 
Milan is fetterless; Florence dare show 

Her heart bared now, her tyrant from her cast; 

Bologna, Pisa, own free lips at last; 

Turin strikes strongly; will it not be so, 

O Etna, with your own green Sicily, 

From which, likechaff, [talian swords have driven 

Their tyrant’s hordes into the sundering sea? 
Not for this only has our great one striven: - 

Once more Rome’s sword shall Garibaldi be: 
Once more to her shall her great life be given, 

—Ladies’ Companion. 


| pleat 


THE PEACE OF GOD. 
O Jesus, why should I complain ? 
And why fear aught but sin? 
Distractions are but outward things; 
Thy peace dwells far within ! 


These surface troubles come and go 
i Like rufflings of the sea; 
The deeper depth is out of reach 
To all, my God, but thee ! 
FABER. 


ee 


: NURSERY RHYME. 

Formed upon an old Model, and dedicated to any Dys- 
peptic Anti-BANTING of the Livery of the City of 
London. 

*T1s the voice of the glutton, 
I hear him complain,. 

‘« My waistcoat unbutton, 
TN) eat once again.”’ 
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‘i CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE JAWBONE TELLS TALES. 

‘“Wuy, good heavens! ’’ ejaculated Dr. 
Blakistry to himself, as he stood with his 
horse's bridle over his arm, looking down 
into the wondering, uptugned face of the 
handsome ehild, as it sat motionless on the 
stone slab of the churchyard stile,—‘* why, 
good heavens, there it is again !”’ 

Zt meant the Lindisfarn jawbone ; for in 
truth that special form of feature was very 
markedly traceable, by a practised physiogno- 
mist, in the child’s face. And a disagree- 
able thought shot across the doctor’s mind, 
like a cold ice-wind, that it might be possible 
that the formation in question was merely 
one feature of a provincial type, and not the 
special inheritance of a particular family. 
This, however, was a point to be cleared up, 
if possible, at once. So the doctor made a 
dash at the heart of the matter by asking,— 

‘Can you tell me where your father is, 
my little fellow ? *’ 

‘* Grandfather is in the church a-ringing 
the mid-day bell! *’ replied the child, looking 
up into the doctor’s faee with a fearless but 
much-wondering gaze, and speaking in the 
broadest and purest Sillshire Doric ; ‘I’m 
a waiting for him.” 

‘* And what is your name, my boy?” 
returned Dr. Blakistry, smiling kindly. 

** My name’s July Mallory, and my grand- 
father is parish clerk of Chewton,”’ said the 
ehild, with an assumption of much dignity 
in making the latter announcement. 

“Ay, indeed! And is your father at 
home, July?’ said the doctor. 

‘* Mother is at home,” replied the boy ; 
jerking his beautiful gold-ringleted head 
towards the church-door as he added, 
‘* Grandfather is coming home to dinner as 
soon as he has rung the mid-day bell.’’ 

‘* And where does your mother live, my 
fine little fellow ! [ want to see her,’’ said the 
doctor, stooping to pat the abundant golden 
tresses that clustered around July Mallory’s 
cheeks and neck, and to get a nearer and 
more searching look at the shape of the 
lower part of the child’s face as he did so. 

Yes; there was no mistake about it! if 
there were any truth in the doctor’s pet 
theory,—if he were to be delivered from the 
horrible necessity of violently pulling out one 
favorite opinion from the fagot of opinions 
which most men bind up for themselves by 
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the time they have lived half a century in 
the world,—of violently pulling out this big 
stick of the fagot, and thus loosening, wh» 
could say how irremediably, the whole bun- 
dle,—if this evil were to be avoided, it must 
be shown that little July Mallory was a 
Lindisfarn. 

The reader, if he have not forgotten those 
particulars of Julian Lindisfarn’s early life 
which were briefly related in the opening 
pages of this history, will of course have at 
once perceived that the doctor’s theory was 
in no danger, and that little July Mallory 
had every right to the feature in question. 
And there was patent to Dr. Blakistry a 
concatenation of circumstances, which in- 
distinctly and uncertainly was leading him 
towards a shrewd guess at the truth. There 
was that stranger, with the broken head, 
representing himself as a French smuggler, 
but marked by the Lindisfarn jaw in the 
most unmistakable manner. His favorite 
Kate herself, who was every inch a Lindis- 
farn, had it not more decidedly. Then he 
was summoned by Kate to visit this stranger, 
and implored by her to send up special news 
of the result of his visit to the Chase. Then 
this mysterious stranger was found at Sill- 
mouth in close connection and association 
with the Pendletons, and Hiram Pendleton, 
the smuggler, was evidently in close connection 
with these Mallorys. Then again the little 
July Mallory had said nothing about his 
father; had plainly ignored any such rela- 
tionship, when Blakistry had asked him 
about his father. That name ‘ July” too. 
It was a Julian Lindisfarn, as Blakistry 
distinctly remembered to have heard, who 
had ‘*gone to the bad,” and vanished, 
having died, as it was said, in America. 
And now this July, short for Julian, Mal- 
lory! Yes; there certainly was a plank of 
safety for the theory, shadowed out by these 
circumstances ! 

*¢ Mother lives in that house there, where 
the smoke is coming out of the chimbley. 
That’s the rashers as mother is a-frying for 
dinner. When the smoke comes out of the 
chimbley like that, when grandfather is a- 
ringing the mid-day bell in the church, 
there's always rashers for dinner,” replied 
the young inductive philosopher. 

‘‘ What, in that large house there, my 
young Baconian?”’ said the doctor, smiling 
to himself, as a man may be permitted te 
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smile who perpetrates so wretched a pun for 
his own private use alone (for private and 
unsocial vices cannot be visited by social 
laws as those are and ought to be which 
affect society),—‘* in that house there, with 
the stone roof?’’ he said, pointing to one 
very near at hand, at the bottom of the 
village street, somewhat larger and more 
solidly built than the cottages on either side 
of it, and distinguished from them by being 
roofe1 with the gray, rugged flagstones of the 
moor instead of with thatch. 

** Yes,’’ said the child; ‘* that’s where | 
grandfather and mother and I lives; and I 
know there’s going to be rashers for dinner 
to-day,’’ he added, gazing earnestly at the 
smoke, and reverting unceremoniously, after 
the fashion of children, to the point of view 
which interested him in the matter. 

‘* Grandfather, mother, and I,” repeated 
the doctor to himself. ‘* Nota word about 
father? And I know,” he soliloquized, after 
a moment’s musing, ‘* that you are a Lindis- 
farn, by the same rule that teaches you that 


there will be rashers for dinner, my little} 


man !”’ 

‘* Well, I shall go and see your mother, 
July,’’ added he, aloud; ‘* and [ dare say I 
shall see you and your grandfather when you 
come home to dinner.”’ 

And so saying, the doctor giving a pull 
with his arm to the bridle, which was hang- 
ing over it, as an intimation to his horse that 
it was time to cease tasting the heathery 
gamy-flavored moorland herbage at the foot 
of the churchyard wall, on which he had 
been engaged while his master was holding 
the above conversation, proceeded to walk in 
the direction of the house which had been 
pointed out to him. 

Two stone steps, with an iron rail on each 
side of them, led to the low-browed door in 
the middle of the front of the house; and a 
little wooden paling, very much out of repair, 
though evidently some two hundred years or 
80 younger than the iron rail and the rest of 
the house, fenced in from the street a space 
about two feet wide in front of the dwelling 
on either side of the entrance. The door 
stood open; and the doctor, hitching the 
bridle of his horse over one of the rails, 
entered without ceremony. The front-door 
gave immediate admission to the main living 
apartment of the house, the ‘+ houseplace,”’ 
as it is emphatically called in the northern 
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counties. This was the dining-hall and also 
the kitchen of the inhabitants ; and there, 
within the shelter of the huge, old-fashioned 
fireplace, was a woman still young, at least 
for those who will admit a life of some eight- 
and-twenty years to be so designated, and, 
still, far more incontestably, very handsome, 
engaged, as the youthful inductionist had 
predicted, in frying rashers of bacon. 

‘‘ This is the house of Mr. Jared Mallory ; 
is it not, madam?” asked the doctor, as 
courteously saluting the occupant of the 
chamber, as if she had been reclining on a 
sofa, and making eyelet-holes in muslin. 
There was in the remarkable beauty of the 
woman, and also, as the doctor fancied, in an 
undefinable something about her manner and 
bearing, a certain amount of additional evi- 
dence in favor of the chance that the Lindis- 
farn jawbone would be found to be in_ its 
right place, and the pet theory be saved after 
all! 

‘* Yes, sir, this is Jared Mallory’s house. 
Have you business with him, sir ?’’ replied 
the woman, making a courtesy in return for 
the doctor’s salutation, civilly, but, withal, in 
a grave and distant, if not with a repelling 
manner. 

‘Yes; I have ridden over to Chewton 
from Sillmouth on purpose to speak with 
him. Iam a physician, and a friend of Mrs. 
Pendleton’s, who lives at Deepcreek Cottage. 
My name is Dr. Blakistry.’’ 

Bab Mallory, ‘* the moorland wild-flower,”’ 
—for, as the reader is well aware, it was to 
her and to no other that the doctor was 
speaking,—had not thought it necessary to 
lay aside the occupatioa in which she had 
been engaged when her visitor entered. She 


remained under the deep shadow of the great 


projecting fireplace, but with the red light of 
the fire, at which she was cooking, on her 
face and figure. She retained in her hand the 
long handle of the frying-pan, constructed of 
a length which would admit of its being used 
at a fire made on a hearth raised only a few 
inches from the floor, without compelling the 
person using it to stoop inconveniently, but 
turned herself partially so as to look to- 
wards the stranger. The hand unoccupied 
by the frying-pan was on her hip; and the 
quick movement by which this unemployed 
left hand started to a position a few inches 
higher up on the side, and was pressed con- 
vulsively against i$, was, therefore, not ne- 








cessarily a very noticeable one. And the 
sudden deadly pallor which, at the same mo- 
ment overspread the beautiful, but almost 
olive-colored fave, seen as it was in the ar- 
tificial lurid light of the fire, might easily 
have escaped the observation of a less keen 
and practised observer than Dr. Blakistry. 
Neither of these indications escaped him, 
howevgr ; and connecting them by a rapid 
and habitual process of inductive reasoning 
with the words of his which had evidently 
produced them, the doctor thought he saw in 
them another gleam of light on the mystery 
he had ridden across the moor to elucidate, 
and another probability of salvation for his 
theory of the hereditary nature of the shape 
of the jawbone. 

The daughter of Jared Mallory, who knew 
all about the affairs of the Saucy Sally and 
her owners, and who was the mother of that 
beautiful child yonder with the unmistaka- 
ble Lindisfarn jaw, was violently agitated 
at hearing that a physician had come out 
from Deepereek Cottage to see her father. 
Humph! 

He paused for some word of reply, which 
might serve to throw further light on the 
subject of his speculations, and confirm the 
suspicions which were now verging towards 
conviction. 

But Bab Mallory had not had the weight 
of an ever-present secret on her heart for ten 
long years for nothing; and was not 80 
easily to be thrown off her guard. 

‘Sweet are the uses of adversity,” we 
are told on high authority, not altogether 
unbacked by some gleanings from still older 
wisdom. Yet, upon the whole, it may be 
doubted, perhaps, whether that opinion be 
not one of those formed by the world in its 
' younger day, which the advantage of its 
longer experience and riper wisdom may 
lead it to modify. Surely, the uses of pros- 
perity are quite as frequently sweet with 
fruit of the highest and most durable savor. 
Surely, the ‘* uses *’ of adversity are quite as 
frequently, nay more frequently, bitter and 
evil than sweet. I am inclined to think the 
greater number of those human plants, which 
do not thrive to any good purpose in the soil 
of prosperity and happiness, would grow yet 


more stunted and deformed in the unkindly |' 


soil of adversity and unhappiness. It is old- 


fashioned physiology, which supposes that 
cold bleak mountain-tops are the positions 
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most favorable to human health. And I aw 
disposed to think that the psychological doc- 
trines analogous to it are not entitled te 
much greater weight. 

Though Bab Mallory’s life up to her eigh- 
teenth year had been—not altogether an un- 
cultivated one; for that strange old Jared 
Mallory, her father, amid his varied avowed 
and unavowed occupations was not altogether 
an uncultured man, yet—a sufficiently wild 
and rough one, she had never known any- 
thing fairly to be called adversity till then. 
Up to that time she had been the wild-flower 
of the moorland, as healthy morally as well 
as physically, as lovely, as sweet with as 
wholesome fragrance as the heather around 
her. Then adversity had come, and its uses 
had not been sweet to her. The open, fear- 
leas eye of innocence had been changed into 
the hard, bold eye of defiant resistance. 
Easy-hearted trustfulness had become ever- 
present mistrust. The high-spirited self-reli- 
ance, which is the substratum of so many a 
great quality and virtue, had been corrupted 
into the cankered pride, which seeks refuge 
from wounds, and at the same time finds an 
unwholesome nourishment, in isolation. 

No; poor Bab Mallory had not been made 
better by adversity. 

Open-heartedness had, of course, gone, to- 
gether with so much else; and when, after 
the lapse of a moment, she had recovered 
from the heart-spasm which Dr. Blakistry’s 
words had caused her, she only replied to 
them, by saying quietly, as she turned a 
little more towards the fire and the occupa- 
tion which made an evident excuse for her 
doing so,— 

‘« My fathey will be home very shortly, sir. 
Will you please to take a seat? Have you 
been acquainted with Mrs. Pendleton for 
long, sir?”’ she added, after a short pauee, 
as the doctor complied with her invitation. 

‘No, not very long. I had no acquaint- 
ance with her, indeed, till I was called to her 
cottage to visit a wounded man lying ill 
there, by a young lady who is a friend of 
mine. But we soon made friends, Mrs. Pen- 
dleton and I. It isa doctor’s business, you 
know, to make friends, and be a friend, 
wherever he goes.’’ 

Dr. Blakistry had watched the patient on 
whom he was operating narrowly, as he 





spoke; and he had not failed to mark the 
_little involuntary start, though it was a very 
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slight one, which had been elicited from poor 
Bab by his purposely introduced mention of 
the “ young lady ¥’ who had summoned him 
to the wounded smuggler’s bedside. 

‘* Yes, a young lady it was, and a very 
charming young lady, too, I can assure you, 
who called me to visit a patient at Deepcreek 
Cottage!’ added the doctor, answering that 
little start, and chovsing to let her know that 
he had observed it. 

‘Tt was very kind of a young lady, and a 
little out of place, too, was it not, sir, for 
a young lady to be interesting herself about 
a poor wounded smuggler? ’’ said Bab, at- 
tempting to turn the tables, and do a little bit 
of pumping in her turn. 

‘¢ You know, then, that the sick man is a 
wounded smuggler?” returned the doctor, 
showing poor Bab at once how little she had 
taken by her motion. 

‘* It is little likely that he should be any- 
thing else! ”’ returned Bab, darting an angry 
flash of her dark eyes at the doctor as she 
spoke. But the flash was only momentary, and 
quickly died out into the quiet, observant 
look of habitual caution. 

The rashers were cooked by this time, and 
the amount of attention needed for transfer- 
ving them from the frying-pan to a dish, and 
placing the latter, carefully covered, by the 
side of the braise on the ample hearth, sup- 
plied an excuse for abstaining from any fur- 
ther reply for a few moments. When the 
operation was completed she resumed the con- 
versation, having quite got the better of her 
eudden gust of anger, and again essaying to 
turn the pumping process on her visitor. 

‘* One need not be very ’cute,”’ she said, 
** to guess that a man lying wounded in Deep- 
creek Cottage must be a smuggler ;—at least 
for those who know anything of Hiram 
Pendleton. But here comes father, sir. I 
am sorry you should have had to wait so long ; 
but now you can despatch your business at 
once.” 

Jared Mallory, who entered with his grand- 
son as she spoke, was a tall and upright old 
man, considerably older, apparently, than 
Bab Mallory’s father need have been. He 
looked nearly if not quite seventy. But, 
though his figure seemed to have shrunk from 
that of a man muscular and broad in propor- 
tion to his more than ordinary height to a sin- 
gular degree of gaunt attenuation, he bore 
about him no other obvious mark of decrepi- 





tudeof age. His attitude was upright, even 
stiffly so. His head was abundantly covered 
with longiron-gray locks, which were only just 
beginning to turn more decidedly to silver. 
His features were good,—must have been hand- 
some,—and there was an air of superiority to 
the social position he occupied, and even of 
dignity, about him, which, though remarke- 
ble, did not seem to challenge so much no- 
tice, or to be so much out of place, as it 
might have done thirty years previously. It 
was in due keeping with one’s conception of 
the village patriarch, if not with that of the 
parish clerk, or still less with that of the con- 
fidant and accomplice of smugglers. 

After the first little start of surprise, Mr. 
Mallory bowed courteously to the stranger in 
his house, at the same time, however, turn- 
ing on his daughter a look of very unmistak- 
able inquiry. 

‘¢This is Dr. Blakistry from Sillmouth. 
father, who has ridden over the moor to speak 
with you about a wounded man, whom he 
has been attending in Hiram Pendleton’s cot- 
tage at Deepcreek,”’ said Bab, in reply to the” 
look; and Dr. Blakistry could observe the 
same sudden manifestation of interest in the 
old man’s face which the same announce- 
ment had called forth in the no less carefully 
guarded features of his daughter. 

‘‘ Nay, Mr. Mallory,” replied Blakistry, 
‘< your daughter’s interest in my patient at 
Deepcreck has led her to jump to a conclu- 
sion which nothing I have said has war- 
ranted.”’ 

Bab tossed her head at this, with an air of 
much annoyance and impatience. 

‘¢T said,’’ resumed the doctor, ‘‘ that I had 
been attending a wounded man—your daugh- 
ter here tells me that he is a smuggler; | 
dare say that may be so—at Deepcreek Cot- 
tage, that I was a friend of Mrs. Pendleton’s, 
and that I had ridden over to speak with 
you.” 

‘¢T am acquainted with Mrs. Pendleton. 
sir, and shall be happy to attend to you. 
Bab, perhaps you had better go into the par- 
lor for a few minutes, and take the child with 
you.,’ 

‘Oh, no! pray do not do that. You are 
just going to dinner : I will not detain you 
more than a minute or two; and I have no 
further secret than just this, which, as I was 
told to whisper it, I whisper accordingly.” 

And the doctor, advancing a couple of 
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strides to the old man’s side, whispered in his 
ear the passwords, ‘‘ Fair trade and free, says 
Saucy Sally!” 

Bab, who,had seemed much more inclined 
to be guided by the visitor’s hint that she 
might stay than by her father’s intimation 
that she had better go, turned towards the 
hearth, and stooped to occupy herself with 
her cookery, but, as the doctor did not fail 
to perceive, remained eagerly attentive to 
what was passing. 

‘¢ All right, sir,’’ said the old man ; ‘ and 
now, since you did not come here to speak of 
the wounded man at Pendleton’s, what is 
there I can do for you or for Mrs. Pendle- 
ton?” 

** Why, Mr. Mallory,’ ’ said the provoking 
doctor, ** you are as much ina hurry with 
your conclusions as your daughter! I never 
said that I had not come here to speak of my 
patient at Deepcreek Cottage! I only ob- 
served that I never told your daughter that 
such was the case.”” 

“Very true, sir! But we uneducated 
folks are not apt to speak with such attention 
to accuracy!*’ said Mr. Jared Mallory, 
speaking with some impatience, and almost 
with a sneer, but with the manner and 
accent of the educated elasses to which he 
was asserting that he did not belong. ‘* May 
T ask you, then, to state what is the purpose 
of your visit to Chewton ?”’ 

“Well, my principal object in coming 
here, and that for which Mrs. Pendleton sent 
me here, was to see and speak with her hus- 
band.” 

s¢ Well, sir!’’ returned the old clerk; 
‘¢ since Mrs. Pendleton, who I suppose knows 
what she is about, has sent you here for the 
purpose, I think I can put you in the way 
of meeting with Hiram Pendleton ; but your 
ride at the moor is not yet quite at an end, 
if you wish to see him. He is not at Chew- 
ton, nor within six miles of it.’’ 

*¢ And I confess to have ridden quite far 
enough already, considering that I have to 
ride all the way back again,” said Dr. 
Blakistry. 

“‘T am afraid that you are not likely to 
see the man you want, without adding an- 
other dozen miles or more to your ride, sir,’’ 
said the old man, with a somewhat malicious 
appearance of satisfaction. 

**And I am thinking,” said the doctor, 
“‘that perhaps I may be able to do my 
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errand without seeing Mr. Pendleton. But 
if I am, as I fear, keeping you from your 
dinner, Mr. Mallory, I will go and have a 
look at the village, and return when you 
have done.”’ 

‘* Not atall, sir! By no means! If you 
will only say at once—or if,’’ he continued, 
partly in compliance with a look from his 
daughter, and partly struck by a sense of the 
discourtesy of his previous proceeding ,—* if 
the moor air has given you an appetite that 
can content itself with moorland fare,—a bit 
of bacon and a cut from the loaf,—perhaps 
you will honor us by sitting down with us, 
and we can talk of the matter you have in 
hand, whatever it is, over our dinner.’’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Mallory! I confess, 
that I do feel very particularly well inclined 
to eat a bit of bacon and a cut from the 
loaf ; and nota very small cut either! I shall 
be thankful for your hospitality, and we can 
talk the while, as you say.”’ 

An Englishman cannot be surly to a man 
sitting down at his table to share his meal 
with him. It is no more possible to him 
than tit is to an Arab to slay the traveller 
who has sought hospitality in his tent. And 
the party of four, consisting of old Mallory, 
his daughter, his grandson, and his visitor, 
had hardly broken bread around the same 
table, before the tone of the conversation 
between them had become less stiff and 
somewhat more friendly. 

*‘ You said rightly enough, Mr. Mallory, 
that the moor air, and a ride through it, are 
capital specifics for creating an appetite. 
And that fine little fellow opposite seems té 
find the first quite enough for the purpose 
without adding the second. He was my first 
acquaintance in Chewton. I found him sitting 
at the churchyard gate speculating on the 
fried rashers which he concluded were being 
prepared for him, from the smoke he saw 
curling up from your chimney. What a 
fine little fellow he is! ’” 

‘* Ay, the child thrives! ” replied the old 
grandfather, somewhat dryly, and with none 
of the satisfaction in his voice which the 
remark would seem calculated to call for ; 
while the mother of the boy thus praised 
fixed her eyes on the plate before her, and 
remained silent. 

No one of these little indications was lost 
upon the doctor, who saw in them still fur- 
ther confirmation of the truth of his con- 
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jectures, and of the consequent salvation of 
his favorite theory. 

‘‘ It is strange,’’ he continued, ‘ that the 
little fellow should bring us back again to 
the individual we have already so often 
spoken of, my patient at Deepcreek Cottage. 
But I can’t help being struck by a singular 
resemblance of feature between the two. I 
observed it the moment I saw the child. 
We physicians, you know, are apt to take 
notice of such things, habituated, as we are, 
to scrutinize faces and the expression of them 
closely.”’ 

A quick and significant glance passed 
between old Jared Mallory and his daughter, 
a8 Blakistry spoke thus ; but it did not pass 
so quickly as to prevent him from catching it 
on its passage. 

‘Other people, I suppose, think less of 
such chance matters,”’ replied the old man. 
‘‘ You were going to mention the object of 
your visit to Chewton. IfI seem ina hurry 
to hear it, it is because I shall be obliged to 
go out again as soon as [ have eaten my 
dinner.” 

‘* My business was to find Pendleton, 
having been directed here by his wife for 
that purpose. But the truth is that my 
object in seeing Pendleton was no other than 
to speak to him about this same patient of 
mine, the man lying ill at his cottage. And 
when I said that I began to think that I 
might obtain the information I wished with- 
out seeing him, it was because I fancied that 
I might learn here all I needed,—perhaps 
more satisfactorily than from him.” 

The same quick, sharp glance, this time 
with a yet more marked ‘expression of agita- 
tion in it, at least on the part of the 
daughter, passed between her and her father. 

‘“If you mean merely because of the 
chance likeness you fancied you saw be- 
tween ’’— 

‘‘T have finished my dinner,”’ interrupted 
Bab, rising from her chair, as she spoke ; 
** and as what you have to say to my father 
cannot be any business of mine, sir, I will 
leave you to finish it with him, if you will 
kindly excuse me. Come, July, I am sure 
you have eaten enough to last you till supper- 
time,’’ she added, affecting to look towards 
the doctor with a smile, which he had no 
difficulty in secing was not the genuine 
expression of the feeling that was in her 
wind. ‘1 suppose, father,’’ she added, as 





she turned towards the door of an inner 
room, ‘‘that if Dr. Blakistry brings news 
that anything has happened or is likely to 
happen to the wounded man, it will be best 
to let Pendleton know of it at once.”’ 

The doctor perceived at once the anxiety 
that betrayed itself while striving to conceal 
itself under the appearance of indifference 
in these words ; and while noting the symp- 
tom, and adding it to his stock, hastened to ~ 
relieve it. 

‘¢ Oh, no, nothing of the sort. He will 
do very well, with a little time and good 
nursing. It was an ugly cut enough though. 
And if there had been another half-pound 
of weight on the cutlass that gave it, why, 
the result might have been different. As it 
is, I assure you, you have no cause for anx- 
iety,”’ and the doctor looked keenly, but at 
the same time kindly, at her as he uttered 
the words. 

“* Anxiety!” said Bab, with widely- 
opened eyes, and a toss of her handsome 
head ; yet still, as it were, in despite of her- 
self, lingering to hear what should come 
next. 

‘* Yes, anxiety. It is very natural. And 
pray do not think me impertinent, my dear 
madam, if I beg that you will remain and 
hear what I have to say. I think it may be 
interesting to you. And may I hope that 
you will consider me in the light of a friend 
in listening to me? I come here only as 
such, as I went to see the sufferer at Deep- 
creek Cottage only as such. Doctors neces- 
sarily become often acquainted with the se- 
erets of their patients. It is their duty, 
and, I think I may say, their invariable 
practice, to respect them. May I then speak 
to you aa a friend?” 

The appeal was evidently made to both 
the father and daughter. They looked at 
each other with glances of uneasiness, and 
mutual inquiry; but for a minute or so 
neither spoke.» 

‘< If we are somewhat slow, sir, to reply 
cordially to such an appeal,’’ said the old 
man at length, ‘ it is because it is a new and 
strange one tous. We have not been much 
accustomed to friends or friendship. We 
have met with but little of it from those we 
might perhaps have expected it from. That 
must be our excuse if we are somewhat slow 
to expect it from one who is a stranger, and 
on whom we certainly have no sort of claim.’’ 
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‘« One does not always find friendly feeling 
most in this world, Mr. Mallory, as I should 
think your experience must have taught you, 
from those from whom it might most natu- 
rally be expected. As for myself, it is little 
indeed I have to offer, or rather nothing. 
Cireamstances—mainly the one of my having 
heen called to visit the wounded man at 
Deepereck Cottage—have brought certain 
things to my knowledge; and all I wish you 
ty» understand is, that my object is to use that 
knowledge in no wise to the annoyance or 
harm of you or yours, but, if the possibility 
should offer, to your advantage. And now 
{ will be perfectly frank with you. I am 
well convinced that the wounded man whom 
I have attended is no other than that Julian 
Lindisfarn, the long-lost son of Dr. Theoph- 
ilus Lindisfarn of the Close at Silverton. 
‘This was my conviction when I set out to 
come here, to speak to Mr. Pendleton about 
him*’— 

‘+ Pendleton knows nothing about him,— 
that is as to who he is!’’—interrupted Bab, 
hastily. 

‘‘In ascertaining that fact, I should not 
have communicated the information to him,”’ 
said the doctor. ‘I have communicated my 
conviction to you, because I am entirely per- 
suaded that you are also aware of the 
fact.’’ 

‘* What can the man have said to lead you 
to imagine such a thing?’’ said Bab, still 
keeping up her fence, though evidently feel- 
ing herself not far off from the point at 
which she would be obliged to abandon, it. 

‘* Nothing; I told you I would be quite 
frank with you. My patient has said noth- 
ing. But what are the circumstances? I 
am called to this wounded smuggler by a 
young lady,—rather a remarkable fact, as 
you yourself observed. Now that young 
lady was Miss Kate Lindisfarn.”’ 

** And did she tell you that the man she 
wsked you to visit was her cousin?’ again 
interrupted Bab, with a quickness and ear- 
nestness that once again betrayed to her 
shrewd companion her own knowledge of all 
the circumstances. 

** By no means! 1 am quite certain, and 
you may be quite certain, that Miss Lindis- 
farn would not betray any confidence that 
was placed in her.”’ 

** Then what can have led you to’’— 

‘*The same process which has convinced 
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me— Perhaps it would be as well to ser.d my 
little friend there out to his seat on the 
churchyard stile again,”’ said the doctor, in- 
terrupting himself. 

Poor Bab turned pale, and her breath 
came short; and old Jared looked suspi- 
ciously and defiantly at his guest. But he 
said to his grandson, sternly,— 

** Run along out, child! Go and play! 
You are not wanted here! Now, sir! You 
were about to say’’—he added, as he stepped 
across the wide stone floor of the kitchen, 
and closed the doer of the house behind the 
child. 

‘“‘T was about to say,’’ resumed the doc- 
tor, quietly, ‘‘ that the same process of rea- 
soning which had convinced me that my pa- 
tient was, in fact, Julian Lindisfarn—or 
mainly the same— had convinced me that the 
boy who has just left the room is his son.”’ 

‘*T do not understand very well, sir, what 
you mean by what you call a process of rea- 
soning, but ’’— 

*¢ He zs the son of Julian Lindisfarn,’’ in- 
terrupted Bab, drawing herself up to her full 
height, and looking proudly and defiantly at 
the doctor ; ‘‘and I am his mother.”’ 

‘*T was sure of it from his jawbone!” 
said Blakistry, triumphanily ; ‘‘ that is, sure 
of the paternity. The other circumstances 
were deducible from circumstantial evidence.”’ 

‘* His jawbone!” exclaimed old Jared, 
frowning heavily. 

‘** The most unchangeable feature in all the 
face, my dear sir! There are scientific rea- 
sons, which—in one word, the wounded man 
is, to any eye capable of tracing a family 
likeness, evidently a Lindisfarn. And the 
very handsome child who was here just now 
is equally so! These things cannot be hid- 
den from the eye of science ! ”” 

‘* But it may be questionable, sir, how far 
the tongue of science is justified in ”— 

‘‘Nay, father! If Dr. Blakistry means 
kindly,—and I am sure he does,—and if he 
has saved Julian’s life ’’— 

‘*T do not say that I saved his life! May- 
be that I did; for the cut was an ugly one, 
and there was much fever ; and I cannot say, 
—quite between ourselves, you know—quite 
in confidence, Mr. Mallory,—I cannot say 
that I have much confidence in the clinical 
practice of Dr. Bagstock. Still, I do not say 
that I saved his life.’ 

** At all events, he is saved ; and you have 
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done your best toward it. It is the truth 
that ”’— 

‘* Bab! ’’ interrupted her father, very 
sharply. ‘‘Stopa minute! I want to speak 
to you!” — 

So saying, he drew her aside to a far corner 
of the large room; and the father and daugh- 
ter spoke a few sentences together in earnest 
whispers. Then turning again to Dr. Blak- 
istry, she continued,— 

‘* It is the truth, as I was saying, that he 
now lying at Deepcreek Cottage is Julian 
Lindisfarn, and that the child is his son. 
But he is, for reasons which I need not 
trouble you with, sir, extremely anxious that 
the fact of his being there should be known 
to no one, save to his two cousins, the young 
ladies at the Chase. His secret became 
known to Miss Kate while she was at his 
bedside, having been brought there, not by 
any knowledge or suspicion of the fact, but 
only by her kindness for Mrs. Pendleton. 
And Miss Kate bargained for his permission 
to tell it to her sister. If those young ladies 
have kept their solemn promise, it is known 
to no one else. And all that I would ask of 
your kindness, sir, is to reveal the truth 
which you have discovered tonoone. Much 
trouble and sorrow would be caused by doing 
80, and no good to any one.”’ 

‘¢ You have been aware, then, of all his 
doings? ’’ remarked the doctor. 

‘* Oh, yes!' When Pendleton or any one of 
them are out here in the moor, there is no 
want of news. I knew all about it except 
the name of the kind doctor who had come 
at Miss Kate’s invitation to visit him.’ 

‘Well, you may depend on my faithful 
keeping of the secret which the laws of 
science have betrayed to me. Shall I men- 
tion to my patient that I have seen you 
here? ”” 

‘‘ Perhaps best not!” said Bab, with a 
half-smothered sigh. 

‘ Certainly not,” added the old man, far 
more decidedly. ‘*We beg of you to say no 
word upon the subject of him or of us, to any 
one, neither to himself, nor to the young la- 
dies at the Chase,—who, of course, know 
nothing of the facts which have been spoken 
of here, except that of their cousin’s exist- 
ence,—nor to Mrs. Pendleton, nor to any 
other person whatever. It is the only kind- 
ness you can do us,—the only kindness, at 
least,’’ he added, ina more kindly tone and 
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manner, ‘‘ besides that you have: already 
done in caring for the safety of the father of 
my daughter’s child.” 

‘* Be assured, my dear sir, that I will not 
fail to obey you,’ said the doctor, pressing 
the old man’s hand, and then taking that 
which Bab Mallory frankly extended to him. 

So the doctor rode back to Silverton in a 
happier frame of mind than that in which 
he had journeyed forth. Science had vindi- 
cated herself; and the great theory was jus- 
tified and confirmed in the most notable man- 
ner. 

And then the doctor’s mind was at leisure 
to revert to the less exalted and merely so- 
cial considerations involved in the circum- 
stances of which he had become the depos- 
tary. He thought he remembered to have 
heard that the Lindisfarn property had been 
entailed on the male heir, who was supposed 
to have died in America. What a change 
would be made in a great many things by 
his reappearance! And the two persons 
most concerned knew the facts! And no- 
body else knew them, except the queer, iso- 
lated people he had just left. A strange 
position of circunistances enough! And 
would the two girls keep the secret? Of 
his pet, Kate, he had no doubt. Of Miss Mar- 
garet he did not feel so sure. Well, we shall 
see! At all events, there was, thank Heaven, 
nothing for him to do, save simply to do 
nothing but look on. 

So the doctor got home to his quiet, com- 
fortable little bachelor’s dinner, in his quiet, 
comfortable little bachelor’s house in Silver- 
ton, well contented with his day’s work : 
some of the circumstances connected with 
which were subjected to his speculations un- 
der a new light, and from a fish point of 
view, when his housekeeper told him, as she 
waited on him at dinner, the news of the day 
in Silverton,—that Mr. Frederick Falconcr 
was engaged to be married to Miss Margaret 
Lindisfarn. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
SETTLEMENTS, 

Dr. Buakisrry religiously kept the prom- 
ise he had given, despite the very strong 
temptation to break it, to which he was ex- 
posed by his longing desire to publish to the 
world the remarkable confirmation afforded 
to his theory by the circumstances of the 
story which he had become acquainted with. 
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He flattered himself at the time, when the 
gratification arising from the discovery was 
fresh in his mind, that the consciousness of 
this triumph of scientific truth under his 
auspices would abundantly sufficehim. But 
the longing shortly came upon him to enjoy 
his triumph in the eyes of others. He re- 
eisted gallantly, however ; and the possession 
of Julian’s secret continued to be confined to 
Kate and her sister, the doctor, who was ut- 
terly unsuspected of sharing it by the two 
girls, and the little family out on the moor. 

He was not, however, forbidden to think 
on the strange circumstances of the case ; 
and considering them in connection with the 
tidings, now the property of all Silverton, of 
the engagement between the rich banker’s 
son and Miss Margaret Lindisfarn, his mind 
dwelt frequently on the great prudence and 
wisdom his friend and favorite Kate had 
shown in stipulating with her cousin that 
she should be allowed to communicate the 
secret at least to her sister. Had she not 
done so,—had Miss Margaret been left under 
the false impression, shared by all the rest of 
the Silverton world, that she and her sister 
were co-heiresses of the Lindisfarn property, 
—she might have been led into forming an 
engagement, all the parties to which would 
have been under impressions most painfully 
different from the reality. As it was, con- 
eluded the doctor, it was evident that Falconer 
had been made to understand in some way 
that, for some reason or other, his intended 
bride had no such expectations. And he 
freely gave that cynosure of Silvertonian eyes 
credit for a greater degree of unworldliness 
and disinterestedness than he had ever before 
been inclined to attribute to him, and felt 
that he liked him better than he used to 
do. 

The necessary meeting between the squire 
and old Mr. Falconer had passed off well and 
easily. The old banker had driven up to the 
Chase, and been closeted with the squire in 
his study for a short half-hour ; and the two 
gentlemen had then come forth into the par- 
lor, where lunch was on the table, with faces 
which very plainly declared that no difficul- 
ties had arisen between them. 

‘+ People think,’’ the hearty old squire had 
said to the cautious man of business who was 
eagerly marking every word that fell from 
him,—‘ people think that my girls are co- 
heiresses of this property. But as far as I 
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can understand the lawyers’ lingo, that is 
not the case.”’ 

‘* T have always been perfectly well aware 
of that, Mr. Lindisfarn. People talk care- 
lessly, without, perhaps, knowing the exact 
mearfing of the terms they use,” said the 
banker. 

‘¢ The state of the case, as I understand it, 
is this,’’ continued the squire; ‘‘ my hands 
are not tied in any way. It lies with me to 
bequeath the property as I may think fit.’ 

*‘ Nay, not quite so, Mr. Lindisfarn, if 
you will pardon me for correcting you on 
such a point,’’ said the banker, making his 
pig-tail vibrate with the intensity of his self- 
complacent, courtly courtesy, as it used to do 
when he was engaged in the discussion of 
some point of antiquarian lore with Dr. 
Theophilus Lindisfarn ; and with a kind of 
catlike purr in his voiee which, somehow or 
other, seemed to be used asa sort of wad- 
ding between his words to prevent them from 
coming into hard contact with each other,— 
*‘ not exactly that, Mr. Lindisfarn. Your 
hands are not tied as regards the division of 
the property between your children. But I 
apprehend that you have not the power of 
willing any portion of it away from them.” 

‘‘ Pshaw ! who the devil ever apprehended 
anything else? The property belongs to the 
girls ; of course it does; and -of course it 
would, whether I had the power to leave it 
to the lord mayor or not. But it isin my 
power to divide it between them as I may 
think proper. Now, you see, Mr. Falconer, 
if I settle one-half of the property on Mar- 
garet, I put this power out of my hands.” 

** Undoubtedly, Mr. Lindisfarn,—unques- 
tionably you do. But, if you will forgive 
me for making the suggestion, one does not 
quite see how the young ladies can be well 
and—and—desirably, I will say, settled in 
the world, without such a sacrifice of power 
on your part,”’ 

*« Why, a good settlement on either of the 
girls, or on both of them, might be made, 
you know, Mr. Falconer, so as still to leave 
a considerable portion of the property—say 
a third of it—unsettled, and still in my own 
power, as faras bequeathing it to either 
child goes,” said Mr. Lindisfarn, speaking 
as if he were putting the idea before his own 
mind for consideration rather than offering 
it as a suggestion to his companion. 

‘* Such a course might certainly be adopted, 
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Mr. Lindisfarn ; and it is not for me to make 
any remarks upon the wisdom or expediency 
of it,” said the old banker, with a certain 
dry stiffness in his manner, which had not 
before been apparent in it ; and the purr, in 
which his words were packed, seemed to have 
more of the harsh quality of sawdust, and 
less of the softness of wadding in it ; for this 
suggestion on the squire’s part was exactly 
what the banker had feared, and had consid- 
ered as likely to operate to the advantage of 
Kate, and the disadvantage of Margaret. 
‘* Such a course,’’ he continued, ‘* would have 
the effect of retaining a power of disposition 
in your own hands. But you must forgive 
me, my dear sir, if I intimate that an inten- 
tion on your part to approach the subject from 
such a point of view, would very essentially 
modify—necessarily so, a8 you will of course 
at énce perccive—the views and intentions 
which I may be disposed to submit to you on 
my side.”’ 

And the old gentleman threw himself back 
in his chair, and began nursing the black-silk 
clothed calf of his right leg, looking keenly 
into the squire’s broad and open face, to see 
the result of his shot. ; 

‘* And what do I want with any such 
power, after all?’’ continued the squire, 
musingly, and replying very evidently more 
to the train of thought that had been going 
onin his own mind than to the banker’s words. 
‘* Perhaps it is best to put it out of my hands. 
They are good girls and good daughters, 
both of them. I can’t say, when I look into 
my own heart, Falconer,’’ continued the old 
man, stretching his arm across the corner 
of the table at which they were sitting, 
and laying his broad hand on the superfine 
black cloth coat-sleeve of his companion,—*‘ I 
can’t say honestly that they are both quite 
the same to me there. It would not be natu- 
ral or possible that it should be so. Kate— 
but there, we all know what Kate is. But 
if my poor Margaret has been turned from 
an English girl into a French one, it was by 
no fault of her own. And if it is impossible 
for me to feel that she is as near to my heart 
as her sister, it would be unpardonable to 
make that a cause of still further disadvan- 
tage to her. And maybe it is all for the best 
to put the matter out of my own hands. No 
man can tell how great a fool he may grow 
as he gets older, ch, Falconer? Yes, the most 
right and righteous course will be to settle 





the property fairly between them. Yes, let 
it be settled on ’em both at once, one-half 
share for each.’ 

Mr. Falconer executed a long series of lit- 
tle bows, as the squire thus delivered him- 
self, which imparted to his pig-tail and his 
chin an alternating up-and-down, see-saw 
movement, expressive of the most decided ap- 
probation. 

‘+ T felt quite sure, my dear Mr. Lindisfarn, 
that your heart and head would both coincide 
in leading you to that determination, as soon 
as the matter was placed fairly before you. 
I have no such reflections to make. I have 
but one child. All that I have will be his; 
nay, ishisin point of fact. No father ever had 
a betterson. Hehasnevergiven mean hour’s 
anxiety since he was old enough to know right 
from wrong! I have no long-descended acres 
to give him, Mr. Lindisfarn ; you know that. 
You know who we ure and what we are. 
Traders, Mr. Lindisfarn, mere traders—some- 
what warm! I can leave my son a good 
name, Mr. Lindisfarn,—and something else 
besides ; ’’ and the banker performed a very 
elaborate and significant wink as he spoke 
the last words,—‘‘ something else _besides. 
As regards settlements, you must of course 
be aware, my dear sir, that it is not quite so 
simple a matter for a man in business to tic 
up capital as it is for a land-owner to tie up 
his acres. It will, of course, be proper that 
the young lady’s fortune should be strictly 
settled on herself; and, therefore, there will 
be the less difficulty in meeting the necessary 
requirements on our side. But all this will be 
matter for consideration and arrangement 
with your solicitors. All I wish is to act as 
liberally by my boy as it is possible for me 
to do; and my full purpose and intention is 
that he shall possess every farthing I have in 
the world. Can a father say more, Mr. Lin- 
disfarn? Cana father, who isa banker, speak 
fairer than that?” 

The squire, thus appealed to, professed his 
inability to conceive any fairer speaking in a 
father and a banker ; and then the two old 
gentlemen had come out from their conference 
in the study, into the room where the ladies 
were at luncheon with Mr. Frederick. The 
ladies, that is to say Miss Immy and Miss 
Margaret ; for Kate, who had taken of late 
to pass much of her time up-stairs, had again 
to-day excused herself from coming down to 
luncheon. 


—— 
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«¢ What! Kate not here? ’’ cried the squire, 
as he entered; and a passing cloud traversed 
his face. But his genial, kindly good-humor 
shone out again in the next instant as, going 
to the back of Margaret’s chair, he pinched 
her cheek—much to the young lady's annoy- 
ance, as he would have had no difficulty in 
perceiving, had he been in front of her instead 
of behind her—and said,— 

‘We have been sitting in council upon 
your case, little lady ; and, as far as I ean 
see, we shall manage to find the means of pay- 
ing the butcher’s and baker’s bills for the 
new nest, as far as breakfasts and dinners are 
concerned ; I don’t know about luncheons ; 
they are abominable things. Don’t you think 
so, Faleoner? I don’t think we will allow 
the young people any luncheon, eh? You 
don’t do anything in this way, I’ll be 
bound!” 

‘«* Well, sometimes just one glass of sherry, 
especially when the Lindisfarn sherry falls 
in my way, and more especially still when I 
have the opportunity of drinking a glass with 
Miss Immy,”’ said the banker, filling a glass, 
and drawing a chair to the corner of the table 
hy the side of Miss Immy. 

** Thank you, Mr. Falconer,”’ said that 
lady. ‘* Your very good health! And I 
drink,’’ she continued, raising her glass high 
in the air with a steady hand, though the 
hrown top-knot of ribbons on her cap shook 
with the little palsied movement of her head 
which seemed to impart an expression of in- 
vincible determination to the sentiment she 
uttered, ‘‘I drink particularly to the health 
and prosperity of Mr. Frederick Falconer and 
his bride.”’ 

And the old lady swallowed her glass of 
sherry with an air of sacramental solemnity. 

A glance of mutual intelligence passed 
between the two objects of her good wishes, 
which, while contributing to indicate their 
fitness for each other, did much to manifest 
their unfitness for communing with the genial, 
honest hearts around them. 

‘* Hang the old fool!’ said the features 
of the gentleman, as plain as features could 
speak; while the lady’s delicately flushed 
cheeks and more eloquent eyes managed to 
express the more complicated sentiment of 
her shame at being related to such Old-W orld 
Vandals, and her conviction that she and her 
Frederick belonged to a far other and far 
superior ** monde.” 





It was necessary to say something, how- 
ever, and the admirable Frederick managed 
to utter, ‘* Much obliged, Miss Immy—really, 
—fully sensible—haw !’’ And then he felt 
that he had sacrificed himself to the extent 
required by the occasion. 

‘¢ Put out my arm further than I can draw 
it back again,”’ thought the young man to 
himself ; ‘* I should think so indeed! But 
there !—I can see by the governor’s face that 
it is all right.”’ 

So the banker and his son drove home to 
Silverton together; and their conversation 
by the way was of a far more sensible nature 
than that which had passed between the 
squire and his daughter. 

‘¢So that is settled, so far!’ said the 
senior. ‘* You remember what I told you, 
Fred, once before, when we were driving 
over this same road together, that I thought 
Kate the better spec. Well, I can tell 
you that the old squire was monstrously 
inclined to fight shy of settling half the 
property on Margaret. If I had not been 
very firm with him ’— 

** But it is all right as it is, I suppose! ”’ 
interrupted his son. ‘‘ Half the estates to 
be settled on Margaret on the day of her 
marriage! That’s the ticket I go for! As 
for Kate, I took the horse I was most safe to 
win with, as I told you, sir, before. And 
besides ’’— , 

** Well, it is all very well as it is,—very 
well ; TI only hope that I may find old Slow- 
come as easy to deal with as the squire about 
settlements,’’ added the banker, with an al- 
most imperceptible sigh. 

The old established Sillshire firm of Slow- 
come and Sligo were Mr. Lindisfarn’s solici- 
tors. 

‘* Why,”’ said Frederick, answering rather 
to the slight sigh, which had not escaped 
him, than to his father’s words, ‘is there 
any hitch?” 

*“No! Hitch! [hope not! Iam glad, 
very glad, on the whole, that you have 
brought the matter to bear without letting 


the grass grow under your feet. But—in — 


short, I need not tell you that in our busi- 
ness, what a man can do one day he may 
be unable to do in another. Circumstances 


change. Business is very uncertain ;—and 
in ours we are dependent on so many besides 
ourselves. A man may be struck down at 
any moment by no fault or imprudence of his 
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ewn. I have had causes for much serious 
anxiety of late. Why should I trouble you 
with them? I trust, I doubt not, all will 
go well. And I should have said no word 
of this kind to you to-day, had it been that 
it is as well to tell you that I shall be very 
glad to see you safely married to Miss Mar- 
garet Lindisfarn, with half the Lindisfarn 
acres duly settled on her, even if they are 
tied up as tight as old Slowcome can tie 
them.’’ 

There was much food for meditation for 
our friend Fred in this speech. He did not 
like it. He knew his father; and the more 
he pondered over that knowledge in con- 
nection with the words the old banker had 
been speaking, the more he did not like it. 
Nevertheless, he thought it best not to push 
his father for any further explanation of his 
words; but he inwardly resolved to make 
that use of the hints thrown out to him 
which it was evidently intended he should 
make,—that is, to press his affairs with the 
heiress to a8 rapid a conclusion as might be 
possible. 

A cloud had passed over the jolly squire’s 
genial face, it has been said, when on coming 
out from his study with the old banker, he 
fuund that his darling Kate was not in the 
parlor with the rest of the family party. On 
several occasions recently, little matters of 
the same sort had been unpleasant to the 
squire. Ee was not one of those men who 
are quick tv observe the actions of those 
«round them, and to speculate on, and draw 
conclusions from them. But for some days 
past it had been gradually forcing itself upon 
his notice that, somehow or other, Kate was 
not like her usual self. Instead of being 
constantly seen about the house, and still 
more frequently heard, she was rarely seen, 
and hardly ever heard at all. The huge old 
staircase never echoed now to the carolling 


‘of her clear, cheery voice, as she tripped up 


it to her room, or came dancing down as of 
old. She frequently made the excuse of 
headache for remaining in her own room, 
always (only none but her sister had yet 
noticcd the coincidence) when Falconer was 
there. Kate witha headache! And yet her 
looks gave abundant testimony to the genu- 
ineness of her excuses. 

At last it had entered into the head of the 
squire that Kate’s evident low spirits and un- 
happiness must be connected with the fact 
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of her sister’s engagement. And the sus- 
picion that she herself was not indifferent to 
Falconer, came upon him with a bitter pang. 
Could it be that her young heart had been 
won by a man, who, to her father’s thinking, 
was su every way not good enough for her? 
He did not say to himself that, though not fit 
to tie Kate’s shoestring, he was good enough 
for Margaret’s husband. But unconsciously 
this was his feeling on the subject. There 
seemed to be a fitness for each other between 
him and Margaret, which the squire eould 
feel, though he could not reason on the sub- 
ject, sufficiently even to formulate the per- 
suasion into words said only to himself. 
And he had been content therefore to accept 
the Falconer overtures. But what misery 
was in store for them all, if it were really 
true that Kate were pining for her sister’s 
lover. 

Mr. Mat to whom alone the squire had 
dropped a word upon the subject, utterly 
and most vigorously scouted the possibility 
of such an idea. More likely Kate was vexed 
at seeing her sister throwing herself away on 
such a fellow. Maybe she was down in the 
mouth, and off her food a bit by reason of 
Lady Farnleigh’s prolonged absence. Kate 
had been used to be so constantly with her 
ladyship all her life ; it was well-nigh miss- 
ing her mother like! Or might be, said Mr. 
Mat, it was nothing at all but just a little 
trifle wrong in health, as young girls would 
be, which would all come right again. But 
let it be what it might, it was not pining af- 
ter Fred Falconer! What Kate! he, he! 
Mr. Mat knew better than that. 

Meanwhile it was most true that Kate was 
very miserable. Upon that part of the varied 
causes for unhappiness that had fallen upon 
her which more immediately concerned her- 
self, she strove to let her thoughts dwell as 
little and as rarely as possible. But we all 
know, alas! how vain such strivings are. 
And in Kate’s case, condemned, as she was, 
to a degree of solitude to which she was 
quite unaccustomed, by the other untoward 
circumstances of her present position, it was 
less possible than it might otherwise have 
been to warn the thoughts from off the pro- 
hibited ground. The progress of her sister’s 
affairs was a constant subject of uneasiness 
and alarm to her. And the doubts and dif- 
ficulties she felt as to her own conduct, and 
the consciousness that, while action of any 
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kind was impossible to her, even the inac- | at last been pronounced by Dr. Blakistry able 
tion to which she condemned herself was | to travel, and that he had sailed for the oppo- 
likely to give rise to ideas and interpreta-|site coast in the Saucy Sally the night be- 
tions which it was agony to her to think of, | fore. 
made those weeks a time of great and severe| Mr. Pendleton was a very good husband. 
trial to her. as has been said, smuggler though he was ; 
Meanwhile, Dr. Blakistry was assiduously | and had no secrets from his wife which it 
doing his best for the recovery of his patient | would have much imported to that excellent 
at Deepereek Cottage; and his efforts were | woman to hear. But he did not think it 
well seconded by the youth and constitution | necessary to overtask female discretion, and 
of the wounded man. He was, in fact, pro- | torment female curiosity, by troubling her 
gressing rapidly towards recovery. Dr. ' with matters which in no wise concerned her. 
Blakistry kept Kate well informed as to the | Thus.there had been no reason at all that he 
progress of the patient ‘‘in whom,” as the | should tell her the altogether uninteresting 
doctor said, ‘‘ she had taken so kind an in-| fact that the Saucy Sally conveyed on that 
terest.’” But of course no word was said be- | same night another, nay, two other, passen- 
tween them as to the secret which both of | gers, to the coast of France. When she 
them knew, and which one of the two knew | slipped away from Sillmouth in the first dark 
to be shared by the other. Nor did Kate | hours ofa moonless night, she had none on 
see her cousin a second time. No good board save the same crew with which she 
could have been done by any such visit, and had made her last dangerous voyage. But 
assuredly nothing agreeable could have been | she did not stand out at once across the chan- 
hoped for from it. |nel, as would have been her natural course. 
About three weeks after the date of Mrs. On the contrary, Hiram, who stood at the 
Pendleton’s memorable visit to Kate on the | wheel himself, and seemed as able to feel or 
night of the great storm,—the night before | smell his way in the dark, as he could have 
the affair with the Saucy Sally and the coast- | Seen it, if it had been broad daylight, kept 
guardmen, —Mrs. Pendleton again walked | her close in along the coast to the westward, 
up to the Chase. She brought Kate news of | till he was just off a little bit of a creek 
the very satisfactory improvement in the con- | formed by a small stream which came down 
dition of her wounded guest. Dr. Blakistry | | from the neighboring moor. Having reached 
declared that in a few days he would be able | that point, he showed a green light for an 
to leave his room, Mys. Pendleton also ' instant. It was absolutely a merely momen- 
handed to Kate a sealed note—of thanks for | tary flash. But it sufficed for its purpose ; 
the kind and charitable attention she had for in a very few minutes, the anxious crew 
thown to an unfortunate stranger, the good of the Saucy Sally could hear the low sound 
women said,—which her guest had requested | of muffled oars, and in the next, a small boat 
her to put into Miss Kate’s own hands. "pulled along-side of them, as they lay to, in 
‘‘ It is something more important than | which there were four persons ; 2 woman, a 
that,’’ said Kate, when she had read the’ child, a tall old man, and a man who had the 
thort note, and tossed it into the fire of the ' appearance of a common sailor. 
housekeeper’s room, in which, as on that! The French stranger, who had just recov- 
other occasion, she received her old nurse’s ered from his hurts, stood by the bulwark of 
visit. ‘It is to request me to send back by the Saucy Sally, and tenderly assisted and 
you a small packet, which he begged me to received the woman as she clambered from 
keep for him when he was persuaded that the boat up the lugger’s side. Then he took 
he was going to die. I will go and get it.” the boy from the hands of the tall old man 
So she went up-stairs to her room, took in the boat, and holding the child in his 
the little packet from her desk, and putting arms, darted down with him into the not 
it into a sealed but unaddressed envelope, very brilliantly lighted little cabin of the 
delivered it to Mrs. Pendleton. smuggler. 
And within a week from that time,—about | ' The lugger shook out its sails; and the 
a month, that is, after he was wounded,—a ‘tall old man in the boat, having regained the 
second visit from Mrs. Pendleton brought lonely beach of that little-frequented moor- 
Kate the information that the stranger had land shore, 
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Walked grieving by the margin of the much- 
voiced sea’’ 

as long as he could descry the outlihe of the 

receding vessel in the darkness; and then 

returned to a not less lonely home at Chew- 

ton, a few miles inland. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 4 
PATERNAL ADVICE. 

Wuen the news of her cousin’s final re- 
covery from his wounds and departure for 
France reached Kate, her sister was not with 
She had been much at 
her uncle’s house in the Close lately,—an ar- 
rangement which had been highly agreeable 
to all the parties chiefly concerned. It had 
been a great relief to Kate under the circum- 
stances that the scene of the love-making be- 
tween her sister and Falconer should be 
transferred from her own home to the house 
in the Close in Silverton. Margaret was al- 
ways better pleased to be in Silverton than 
at home, where, little as there was to amuse 
her at her uncle’s, the surroundings were 
still less congenial to her. And now, of 
course, more than ever, it was agreeable to 
her to be in the near neighborhood of her 
beloved Frederick. . 

To that preux chevalier himself it was far 
more convenient to have his work close at 
hand. Te found it easier to do it, too, amid 
the gentle dulness of, the good canon’s house, 
and under the protecting wing of the fecbly 
sympathetic though profoundly dispirited 
Lady Sempronia, than amid the rougher, 
more observant, and less congenial inmates 
of the Chase. Frederick engaged in making 
love within possible ear-shot or eye-shot of 
Mr. Mat, always felt as if he were there 
with a view to stealing the silver spoons. 
Kate’s palpable avoidance was an annoyance 
to him. Miss Immy’s old-fashioned compli- 
ments and courtesies and very effete little 
waggerics bored and irritated him. And 
even the jolly old squire’s loud and hearty 
words of greeting or of jest were very dis- 
tasteful to him. In every respect it was far 
better that his charmer should be in Silver- 
ton. It gave him so many more and easier 


opportunities of acting in obedience to his 


father’s hint to the effect that he would do 
well not to let the grass grow under his feet. 

The old banker had repeated similar words 
of advice on one or two occasions, coupling 
them with hints of a kind which made Fred 





very seriously uneasy. He could not avoid 
seeing, too, that his father himself, though 
striving hard to keep his usual countenance 
and manner, was harassed by some cause of 
anxiety and trouble. 

We know how excellent a son Frederick 
had always shown himself! And in the 
present circumstances, as always, he did his 
utmost to comply with his father’s wishes. 
Again and again as they walked together in 
the friendly shade of the trees under the old 
city wall in the canon’s garden,—the scene 
of Frederick’s offer and of his Marguerite’s 
acceptance of his love,—he implored her to 
fix the day, and to use her influence to ab- 
breviate the cruelly long delays and procras- 
tination of Messrs. Slowcome and Sligo. 
And Margaret, if it had been in any wise 
proper, permissible, ‘or possible, would have 
replied that he could not be in a greater 
hurry than she was. In fact, the words of 
Dr. Blakistry’s opinion that her cousin would 
be well in a month, were always sounding 
like a warning knell in her ears. As soon as 
her cousin should have recovered, he would 
goaway ; the time for which Kate was bound 
by her promise of secrecy would have ex- 
pired, and then— 

But Margaret, of course, was far too well 
bred, and knew her business far too thor- 
oughly to allow herself to be hurried by this 
urgent motive into any unbecomingly easy 
accordance of her lover’s prayer. Neverthe- 
less, she allowed an admissible amount of 
sympathy and pity for his impatience to ap- 
pear. It was with the prettiest play of coy- 
ness, and amid blushes and drooping of the 
eyelashes that she admitted the detestability 
of Messrs. Sloweome, pére et fils, and of Mr. 
Sligo, and the intolerableness of their delays. 

At length, one day,—it was towards the 
close of business hours in the Silverton Bank, 
—Mr. Falconer sent to ask his son to step 
into his private sanctum. Frederick met Mr. 
Fishbourne, looking, he observed, very grave, 
passing out from conference with his chief, 
as he went in. 

‘¢ Well, Fred,’’ said his father, as he en- 
tered, evidently striving to brighten up a 
little, and to speak as cheerfully as he could, 
‘¢1 sent for you to ask how affairs are get- 
ting on between you and Margaret. You 
have had her all to yourself for some days 
past, down in the Close here.”’ 

‘« And I flatter myself I have not neglected 
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my. opportunities, sir,’’ replied Frederick, 
speaking in the same tone. ‘In fact,’’ he 
added, a little more seriously, ‘* I have noth- 
ing to complain of, and in truth I believe I 
might have it pretty well all my own way, 
were it not fur that horridly slow coach, old 
Slowcome. It is to Slowcome and Sligo, sir, 
that you should address yourself rather than 
to me, with a view to doing anything tow- 
ard hastening the match.”’ 

‘‘Hasten old Slowcome! Humph! If 
the end of the world were fixed for twelve 
o’clock this day week punctually, do you 
think Slowcome would move one jot the 
faster, or omit a single repetition of ‘ execu- 
tors,’ and ‘administrators’ from his ‘ draft 
for counsel’? Not he. Now look here, my 
dear boy. Iam sure you have the good sense 
to make the best use of any hint I may be 
able to give you for your guidance, without 
seeking to ask questions concerning matters 
which it is better not to trouble you with ’*— 

*¢ Good heavens, father ! ’— 

‘*Gently, my dear boy, gently! do not 
agitate yourself. I trust there is no occa- 
sion for you to feel any agitation. I hope— 
I have every hope that all will go well. But 
there are circumstances that make me think 
it my duty to tell you that if your marriage 
with Miss Lindisfarn could be hastened, it 
would be—ahem—prudent to do it! ”’ 

‘‘T’ve told you, sir, that we are only, wait- 
ing for these troublesome settlements. Once 
for all, I believe, that as soon as the papers 
are signed, I may name the day as soon as I 
like.” 

‘‘ But as far as [ see, it may be a month or 
more before that will be done! *’ said the 
old man, fidgeting uneasily in his chair. 

*¢T have no doubt it will! ’’ returned his 
son; ‘* but what in the world can I do to 
hurry the old fellow?” 

‘Nothing; nothing would hurry him! 
But sometimes,’ and the old man looked 
furtively up into his son’s face as the latter 
stood lounging with his arms crossed on the 
high back of the writing-table at which his 
father was sitting, ‘‘ in the days when I was 
young, an impatient and ardent lover was not 
always content to wait for the tedious for- 
malities of the lawyers.’’ 

‘¢ What! marry without any settlements at 
all!’ exclaimed the ‘ ardent lover,” staring 
at his father in open-eyed astonishment, ae if 
he suspected that he was losing his eensee. 


’ 
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‘Pooh, pooh, without settlements at all! 
Who spoke of marrying without settlements? 
In such a case as yours it would of course be 
all the same thing if the deeds were signed 
before or after! The substance of them has 
been all agreed to.”’ 

‘* But would the old people at the Chase 
consent ?’’ said Frederick, doubtfully. 

‘«Pshaw! consent! Why, Fred, one would 
think you had the blood of seventy-seven in 
your veins instead of that belonging to twen- 
ty-seven! Of course the old folks would not 
consent. Of course J should not consent! 
Ha, ha, ha! We did not always ask the 
consent of papa and mamma in my day.” 

Frederick, looking down on his father from 
the other side of the high-backed writing- 
table, keenly and observantly, as he spoke 
the above words, did not seem to be at all 
stirred up by them to any of that hot-headed 
ardor which the old gentleman appeared to 
think would become his years. He grew, on 
the contrary, graver in manner, and felt very 
uneasy. 

‘* But, suppose, sir,”” he answered, watch- 
ing his father narrowly as he spoke,—*‘ sup- 
pose my natural impatience prompted me to 
take such a step as you hint at, is it likely 
that Margaret would consent to it?’’ 

‘‘ Nay, that is your affair,—altogether 
your affair, my dear boy. I suppose no girl 
ever consented to such a step unless she were 
pretty vigorously pressed to do so; but very 
many have consented.”’ 

‘‘ Margaret has an uncommonly shrewd 
head of her own; she has abundance of 
sound commén sense ! ’’ said Fred, musingly, 
and speaking more to himself than to his 
father. ; 

‘*T am sure she has! Without it, she 
would not have been the girl for you, Fred. 
But what would you have? Girls are ro- 
mantic—a thing represented to them in a 
poetical point of view, you know ’’— 

‘* But again, father, supposing that I 
could induce Margaret to consent to such a 
step, would it be, looking at it from our point 
of view, a safe one? ”’ 

‘‘ T do not think there would be much dan- 
ger,”’ replied his father, speaking in a de- 
cided and business-like tone, very different 
from that in which he had been hitherto 
talking. ‘+I am very much convinced,”’ he 


continued, ‘‘ that there would be no danger 





at all. 


The old squire, even if he has ever 
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had a thought of anything else than divid- 
ing the property equally between the two 
girls, would never budge from his word given 
to me. Trust me, the old squire’s word is 
as good as any settlement old Slowcome can 
make, any day. Certainly, I do not mean 
to say,’’ continued the old banker, ‘“ that 
the step in question would be one which I 
should counsel under ordinary circumstances. 
There would be, no doubt, a certain possi- 
bility of risk; and it is always unwise to 
run any risk, if it can be avoided. “But I 
have already told you, my dear Fred, that 
there are reasons,—there are reasons. Very 
possibly, in all probability, there may be 
nothing in them; but—if you can steal a 
march on old Sloweome, and do the job, at 
once, why, I should advise you todo it. We 
old birds should be very angry, of course,”’ 
added the old gentleman, with an attempt at 
a smile, which the evident anxiety in his 
face rendered a sorry failure ; ‘‘ but we should 
be very forgiving.” 

‘Well, sir, as you tell me I had better 
not, I will not attempt to question you ; 
and I will think very seriously of all you 
have said, and be guided by it, as far as is 
practicable.” 

‘* And look here, Fred,’’ said his father, 
opening the drawer of his writing-table, and 
taking from it an unsealed envelope, ‘‘ I have 
not calculated at all accurately the cost of 
posting from here to Gretna. It is a long 
journey ; but I think that there is enough 
there to do it, if you should happen to need 
such a thing. Four horses make the guineas 
as well as the milestones fly. But there 
would not be much chance of your being 
pursued. There would only be a bit of a 
lecture and a blessing, and a laugh against 
Slowcome, when you came back all tied as 
fast a8 Vulcan could tie you.” 

‘* Thank you, sir,’’ said Fred, pocketing 
the bank-notes. ‘‘ Depend upon it, I will put 
your advice to the best profit I can.”’ 

So the younger man went out, very far 
from easy in his mind, leaving the senior 
with his hands deeply plunged in his pock- 


ets, and his head fallen forward on his breast, 


in deep and anxious thought. 

In truth, he had but too much reason for 
anxiety. A most unlucky combination of 
unfortunate circumstances falling together 
had, in fact, placed the bank in very critical 
circumstances. And it was quite a touch- 








and-go matter with the old established firm 
to get on from day to day without a catas- 
trophe. Mr. Fishbourne said (to his partner 
only) that it was quite providential that 
they had succeeded in weathering the storm 
as long as they had. But he did not appear 
to have any comfortable reliance on the sta- 
bility of the intention of Providence with re- 
gard to the old Silverton Bank. 

Frederick’s favorite time for paying hie 
visits to the house in the Close was the hour 
of the afternoon service in the cathedral. .- 
The spring had not yet ripened into summer ; 
but the season was sufficiently advanced to ' 
render the sheltered walk in the canon’s gar- 
den at that quiet hour extremely pleasant. 
The doctor was sure to be absent at the 
cathedral. Lady Sempronia, ifshe went out 
at all, did so at that time. If, as was more 
frequently the case, she did not go out, she 
was reposing on the sofa in the cheerlese 
drawing-room after the wearing fatigue of 
doing nothing all day, and recruiting her 
strength for that great hour of trial and 
effort,—the dinner-hour. . 

Frederick was at that time safe, therefore, 
to find his Margaret at liberty to give her- 
self up entirely to him; and the gathering 
gloom of evening only served to make the 
shaded terrace-walk under the old wall all 
the more delightful. 

It was just about the usual hour of his 
visit, when he parted from his father in the 
bank parlor ; and he walked straight across 
the Close to the senior canon’s house, bent 
on at once feeling his way toward the execu- 
tion of the project his father had shadowed 
forth to him. It was not that he went to 
the work with a very light heart, or a very 
good will. But he was profoundly impressed 
with the conviction that his father would not 
have spoken in the manner he had, if there 
had not been very grave reasons for doing 
so. And with regard to the prudence of the 
step, as far as concerned Miss Margaret's for- 
tune, he quite agreed with his father in 
feeling that the old squire’s word upon the 
subject was as safe as any bond. 

So he knocked at the door, and asked the 
servant, who had long since come to under- 
stand that the gentleman had the right to 
make such an inquiry, if Miss Margaret was 
in the garden. 

‘* Yes, sir; you will find her on the terrace, 
I have no doubt,’’ said the old man, whose 
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time for translation to a vergership had al- 
most come, smiling knowingly at the visitor. 

‘‘ Then, if you will let me out, Parsons, 
I will go into the garden through the study, 
so as not to disturb Lady Sempronia, if she 
is at home.” 

So Falconer passed into the quiet garden, 
and found Margarct on the terrace-walk as 
usual. She was at the farther end of it 
when he came within sight of her, and was 
reading a note, or paper of some sort, which 
she thrust away immediately on catching 
sight of him. ° 

It was natural enough that she should put 
away anything that she was reading when 
she came forward to meet him. Neverthe- 
less, there was a something about the man- 
ner of the ection that caused her fond Fred 
to take observant note of it. Perliaps it 
was in the nature of the intercourse between 
these two young hearts, so specially fitted 
for each other, as the old squire had observed, 
that every smallest movement or indication 
which escaped either of them should be, with 
the unfailing quickness of instinct, seized on, 
examined, noted, and interpreted by the 
other ! 

The simple fact as to the paper which 
Margaret, with such conscious but unneces- 
sary haste, concealed at the approach of her 
lover, is that it was a note from Kate, which 
had been given to her about a quarter of an 
hour previously, communicating to her the 
tidings the former had received from Mrs. 
Pendieton, of the convalescence and recovery 
of her inmate. 





LINDISFARN CHASE. 


Of course Margaret had been for some days 
past prepared for this event, and aware that 
it would not be deferred much longer. Nev- 
ertheless, it gave her a shock to learn that 
the dreaded moment had absolutely arrived. 
Would Kate reveal the facts immediately, 
was the question! Kate urgently desired 
now that she was free to do so. That her 
sister, in the note, to return at once to the 
Chase, that they might talk the matter 
over together. And Margaret considered 
that this was a favorable sign. If Kate in- 
tended to tell at all hazards, she would rather 
have done 80, thought Margaret, making the 
error that all such Margarets make in specu- 
lating on the conduct of such Kates, with- 
out saying anything about it to her. 

At all events, Margaret determined to obey 
her sister’s summons and go up to the Chase 
the next morning. She had rent back an 





answer by young Dick Wyvill, who had 
brought in Kate’s note on the pony of all 
_work, to the effect that she would be ready 
‘immediately after breakfast, if Kate could 
| prevail on Mr. Mat to come in for her in the 
gig. If not, the carriage must be sent. 

She had sent this reply, and was conning 


,over again Kate’s note, to see if she could 
‘extract from it any evidence of the writer’s 
mood of mind respecting the all-important 


question, when she saw her lover emerging 


\from the thick clump of Portugal laurels 
| which filled the corner of the garden at the 


end of the terrace nearest to the house, and 
hastened forward to meet him. 





Tue long-expected English edition of the poeti- 
cal works of the late W. M. Praed, M. P., will be 
published by Messrs. Moxon & Co., in two vole 
umes, the first week in July. Most important 
additions to the scope of the work have been made 
by the production, by Lady Young, the poet’s 
sister, of a series of poems written in early life, 
and for the most part unpublished. Mr. Praed’s 
nephew, Sir George Young, Bart., is engaged in 
a careful and exhaustive revision of the text; 
while the memoir of the poet will be from the pen 
of the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, rector of Hanwell. 
A dedication to the memory of the late Mrs. Praed 
will do justice to the life-long exertions this lady 
made in collecting and editing the works of her 
husband. 


Coot as A Cucumper.—Coleridge has re- 
marked that stammering is sometimes the cause 
of apun. Seme one was mentioning in Lamb’s 
presence the cold-heartedness of the Duke of 
Cumberland, in restraining the duchess from 
rushing up to the embrace of her son, whom she 
had not seen for a considerable time, and insist- 
ing on her receiving him in state. ‘* How hor- 
ribly cold it was!’’ said the narrator. ‘* Yes,’’ 
replied Lamb, in his stuttering way; ‘* but you 
lmow he is the Duke of Cu-cum-ber-land.”’ 





Harp-Heapep.—A Limerick banker, remark- 
able for his sagacity, had aniron leg, ** which,”’ 
said Curran, “is the softest part about him.” 




















